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“That’s something no battery’ll stand” 


Look out for your battery when the you with the understanding that its insula- 
ammeter shows a high charging rate. It’s tion will last for the entire life of the plates. 
summer now—the time batteries get over- What’s more, if you will let us inspect it 
charged. occasionally, we can protect you against con- 

We're putting it mildly when we say that tinuous over-charging, and insure you full 
over-charging is hard on batteries. No measure of uninterrupted battery service. 


battery made will stand a continuous over- 
charge, and not have its life shortened. 


Keep this in mind for the future. In the 
meantime we'll be glad to help you get all 


Insulation usually lets go, first. You the possible service out of your present 
know what that means. A bill for new battery. There’s one of us right in town. 
separators—delay, too. We service all makes and carry Willards 


We can save you this bill with a Willard for all cars—also sell Willard Farm Lighting 
Threaded Rubber Battery, for we’!] sell it to and Radio Batteries. 





For better radio 
reception, use 
storage batteries. 











“Experiments show that returns from grain feeding do 
not all come at the time grain is fed. Cows receiving 
grainin summer will milk better the following winter.’’ 






This statement, from a recent University of Minnesota bulletin, 
bears out the experience of successful dairy operators every- 
where. Feed Larro through the summer with pasture. It will 
pay you a profit now; but, more important, it will increase 
milk production next fall and winter when prices are highest 
—an added profit with no added investment. 

Ask the nearest dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


farres  — 


The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows ~ 





























place you in a splendid position. 


is a stepping stone to success 
for ambitious boys and girls. Let 
our expert teachers instruct you 
and our Employment Bureau 





Enroll Any Time 
Send for Catalog F 
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Peanut Growers’ Association 
Scores Victory 


A DECREE enjoining the National 

Peanut Cleaners and Shellers’ Asso 
ciation from carrying on certain prac 
tices alleged to be in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law was entered in 
the Federal district court in Norfolk 
Va., last week by Judge D. Lawrenc: 
Groner, by consent of the government 
and counsel for the defense in_ the 
anti-trust suit. 

The decree, which according to gov 
ernment attorneys, grants substantial] 
the relief sought by the government, 
ends a suit filed six months ago against 
e association, its members, six non 
members and 32 individual represen- 
tatives of the association whose busi 
ness is estimated at $30,000,000 annually. 
The imjunction order does not, how- 
ever, apply to the non-members, but 
jurisdiction as to them was retained by 
the court should their course of con 
duct interfere with the proper carrying 
out of the decree. 

The association is permitted to con 
tinue to retain its traffic and tariff bu- 
reau, to appear before Federal bodies, to 
assist Mm protecting the American pea- 
nut industry against foreign competition, 
and to furnish information to members 
relating to any transportation regula- 
tion and tariff schedule. Provision also 
is made for arbitrating disputes between 
sellers and purchasers. 

The defendants are restrained from 
entering into conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate trade, from using a uniform 
sales contract, from adopting a uniform 
maximum rate on commissions and from 
establishing rules concerning the accep- 
tance of orders. Circulation of the 
names of purchasers with whom any of 
the defendants have had a dispute, or 
for any other reason, is especially pro- 
hibited, as is the use of intimidating let- 
ters to purchasers. Issuance of so- 
called credit warnings or “blacklists” 
or “cash in advance” lists concerning 
purchasers is enjoined and the defend- 
ants are forbidden to give each other 
information as to quantity or quality of 
crops or farmers stocks on hand, sales 
demand or political lists. 

The suit is said to have been an af- 
termath of long drawn out litigation be- 
tween the Cleaners and Shellers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the decree today is declared 
to be satisfactory to the last named or- 
ganization. 


| Farm News You Ought to 


| Know 
|] UE Gin Gong, originator of two of 





the best known varieties of grape- 
fruit and oranges in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, died recently in Florida at the 
age of 70. He came to this country 
from China at the age of 12 and wag 
adopted and educated by an American 
woman. He received a gold medal from 
the United States Government in recog- 
nition of his work with oranges. It 13 
said he saved the industry millions of 
dollars by his perfection of an orange 
tree on which fruit would remain until 
far beyond maturity. 





The Texas Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation received 284,319 bales of 1924 
cotton, or 102,000 more bales than of 
the 1923 crop. The increase last year 
was 104,000 bales over the previous 
year, indicating a steady and substantial 
growth throughout the state. Meetings 
in behalf of the association are being 
held throughout the state and the new 
five-year marketing contract is being 
presented to cotton growers, both mem- 
bers and non-members. Local units are 
being organized in some counties. 


Cotton production in the United States 
last year, exclusive of linters, amounted 
to 13,619,000 bales. India came next 
with 5,069,000 bales, followed by China 
with 2,179,000 and Egypt with 1,540,000 
bales. These four nations accounted for 
22,407,000 bales of the total world’s 
production, which is only a slight varia- 
tion from the average of former years. 
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Crops and Vegetables to Plant Now 


Other Timely Reminders of Farm Work This Week and Next 


1. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


UN the mower over the pasture and clip the weeds 
R= ungrazed places. Grub bushes and briers 
and manure or fertilize the places where poor 
growth is being made. The after-care of most of our 
pastures is as important as their planting. 

2. We can do much to improve the quality and yield 
of tobacco by greater care in selecting seed stalks. It 
is not necessarily the stalks in the richest part of the 
field that will make the best seed, but the stalks that are 
superior to others when all have had the same chance. 

3. It is cruelty to animals to force stock to stand in 
a lot or pasture with no shade in it. In most cases this 
can be remedied by a slight change in the fence so as 
to include some trees in the pasture or lot. The tem- 
porary pasture should have shade as well as the perma- 
nent pasture. 

4. If we have been in the habit of “pulling fodder” 
in August and September and want to stop, now is the 
time to sow hay, for which fodder is an expensive 
substitute. There is a lot of difference in the cost of 
stripping one leaf at a time from a cornstalk and the 
cost of mowing several acres a day with a mowing 
machine. But if anybody is just obliged to have corn- 
leaf hay, then let’s sow corn in drills now, sowing half 
a bushel to the acre in 3%4-foot rows. 

5. The big balls of smut that attack the corn will 
soon appear and should be watched for and destroyed 
before the smut “seed” or spores ripen. As soon as 
smut is found on any part of a stalk, take the stalk up 
and burn it before it dries. This disease grows all! 
through the cornstalk just as a plant growing in a 
pot fills the pot with its roots. Smut, like weeds, 
should be destroyed before it matures seed. 


6. Already the red spider is at work. The dry 
weather we have been having in so many places is just 
what this pest needs for rapid multiplication, The most 
effective and the cheapest way to keep red spiders out 
of cotton is to destroy them before they get away from 
the plants on which they passed through the winter. 
Spiders usually get in cotton fields from pokeweeds. If 
every pokeweed near our cotton fields is destroyed now, 
this will be good insurance against the spiders getting 
on our cotton. 


II. Crops to Plant in Late June and 
Early July 


T THIS time of the year the diversified farm has 
a large part of its acreage released from crops 
planted last fall or early this year. 


Entirely too much of such land is left to grow up in 
weeds. It is such land that will produce our best small 
grain if it is plowed now and sowed to a summer 
legume. This weedy stubble can also be used for pro- 
ducing hay and grain as well as for temporary pas- 
tures. As much of it as possible should be seeded to 
a soil improvement crop. Just as we sow winter cover 
crops in the fall, we should sow summer cover crops in 
the late spring and early summer. If we persist in 
doing this, it will be only a few years before many of 
our now poor acres will become rich acres. As we said 
in The Progressive Farmer for June 6, one of the very 
great farming advantages of Dixie is that we can grow 


two or three crops on the same land in one year. Here 
is a list of farm crops we can sow now :— 

Buckwheat Peanuts (Spanish) Soybeans 
Corn Pop corn Sudan grass 
Cowpea Pumpkin Sweet clover 
Mangels Rape Sweet potato 
Millet ‘Rutabaga 

Navy beans Sorghum 


Ill. Vegetables to Plant Now 


HILE on a visit in the upper Piedmont Carolina- 
Virginia section recently, the proud owner of 
an exceptionally good garden pointed out his 
garden and said: “Here is where I grow my food lux- 





uries and necessities. Give me bread, salt, and sugar, then 
my garden, my two cows, and six dozen hens will feed 
my family every day in the year.” But this man was 
not a “quarter-horse” gardener. He never stops gar- 
dening. His garden is a 365-day business and sport. 
His garden is his race track, baseball diamond, golf 
links, and fishing hole. When we have the urge of 
sport driving us in our business, we cannot lose. 


Some people are even now about ready to lay-by 
their gardens, when late June and July include the 
period of the year in which a large part of our fall and 
winter gardens must be planted. Here is a list for 
planting now. 


Snap beans Chard Eggplant Radish 
Lima beans Collards Endive Salsify 
Beets Corn Kale Squash 
Cabbage Cress Parsley Tomato 
Carrots Cucumbers Pepper Turnip 
Celery Okra 


IV. Have We Enough Hay to Last Us? 


F THERE is any doubt about having enough hay 
to last until hay-making time next year, then we 
can yet grow hay to supply our needs by sowing 
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LEGUMES PAY—SO DOES A COURSE AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Look at the growth these soybeans made! This is 


J. H. Lane, Route 4, Wilson, N. C., and County Agent 
Ferguson; actually ‘neck deep in a feed and fertility 
crop. Mr. Lane is a graduate of the State College of 
Agriculture, and his soil-improving practices are at- 
tracting attention from all parts of his home county. 


cowpeas or soybeans for legume hay, or sorghum or 
Sudan grass for grass hay. 


Let’s see. If we expect to feed an average of 10 
pounds of hay per day for each head of stock, then we 
will need 1.8 tons for each head of stock. If we feed 
15 pounds of hay per day, we will need 2.7 tons for 
each head of stock. There is yet time to make a crop 
of hay. The above crops can be sowed as late as the 
middle of July all over the cotton territory, and if 
planted on good land and fertilized, should make from 
one to two tons per acre. On clay land, equal parts of 
acid phosphate and nitrate of soda used at the rate of 
400 to 600 pounds per acre will often double the yield. 
On sandy land, it will often pay to use 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash in addition to the nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate. 





V. How Is Your Carpet Grass Pasture? 


E ARE wondering if the enthusiasm of our 
W friends in February and March over carpet 

grass has died down. If it has, then the owners 
of many new carpet grass pastures will be disappointed, 
for carpet grass may be easily crowded out by leafy 
bushes, tall grasses, bunch grasses, or weeds in general, 
The remedy is simple and easy :— 

1. Keep the pasture closely grazed. Put enough 
stock on it to keep down all objectionable growth and 
also keep the carpet grass close to the ground. This 
makes it spread. 

2. Grub out the weeds and bushes not grazed by 
the stock. 

Most of the bunch grasses that come in carpet grass 
pastures are killed by close grazing, but carpet grass is 
benefited by it. Even the trampling of stock seems to 
be a great help to carpet grass in getting it well started 
and making it turfy and dense. 

Many who have attempted to grow carpet grass have 
been disappointed in the first year’s growth. This dis- 
appointment came because the carpet grass was not 
closely grazed and the plants that shaded the carpet 
grass were not dug up or cut down. Most owners of 
carpet grass pastures need to keep more livestock. 
More stock will keep the pastures growing better and 
this will help support the increase in the stock. In the 
“flat woods” and other low, moist soils especially 
suited to carpet grass, gallberry and bayberry often 
become troublesome because these shrubs are so bitter 
that stock will not eat them. They should be mowed 
down about three times a year or grubbed by the roots. 


and bitterweed are often troublesome the first 
few years, but these will disappear if mowed at in- 
tervals and not allowed to make seed. With carpet 
grass started in soil suited to it, we have a really per- 
manent pasture after it becomes well set—a pasture 
that grows better when worked hard. 


VI. Prepare Now for Alfalfa Next Fall 


[ THE South alfalfa needs a soil as free as possi- 


Fennel 


ble from weeds and well filled with humus. Alfalfa 

must have lime also. Soil-building by the addition 
of humus and lime should begin well in advance of the 
sowing of alfalfa seed. 

Four things to do in preparing land for sowing 
alfalfa next fall are :— 

1. Apply such manure as may be available and disk 
this in. 

2. Break the land while it is in condition to break well. 

3. Apply two or more tons of ground limestone per 
acre and disk this in. 

4. Sow thickly to cowpeas or soybeans, using not less 
than 800 pounds of a fertilizer suited to the deficiencies 
of the soil. For sandy soils the fertilizer should analyze 
from 8 to 12 per cent phosphoric acid, from 2 to 4 per 
cent nitrogen, and from 4 to 8 per cent potash. For clay 
soils the fertilizer should contain the same proportions of 
phosphoric acid but only 2 to 4 per cent potash. 

Three or four weeks before the time for sowing 
alfalfa seed, disk and redisk, working the cowpeas or 
soybeans mito the soil; or if the crop is too heavy for 
this, harvest it for hay and prepare the stubble. Apply 
more manure, fertilizer, and lime, and then make the 
best seedbed ever made. After a rain disk, harrow, 
and sow the seed, not forgetting inoculation. 

i & 

UR ciover should be sowed in August. Many have 

failed with it because of late sowing. Sow in 
the bur, using not less than two to six bushels to the 
acre. Bur clover does not require inoculation when 
seeded in the bur as in this way it carries its own 
inoculation material. Sow broadcast in cotton, corn, 
or other crop middles. Scratch in by running through 
the middles with a cultivator or other convenient im- 
plement. By sowing in August the rains which usually 
fall during the latter part of the summer will greatly 
increase the chances of a good stand. 
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More Country Clubs Needed 


E NEED more country clubs. 
When we say this, however, we are not refer- 
ring to clubs where city folks play golf and 
where a real countryman is practically never seen. 
What we mean is that we need to organize more clubs 
of real country folks to deal with real country problems. 
And since city folks are finding that about the only 
way to get men to attend meetings regularly is to have 
something to eat in connection with the meetings (wit- 
ness the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, and other 
successful city “luncheon clubs”), it is well enough for 
farmers to profit by their experience. 


I 


IVe are never going to be satisfied until we have all 
over the South farmers’ clubs such as we found at work 
in Bartow County, Georgia, on our visit to that state 
last year. The following outstanding facts will be 
remembered :— 

1. There are only twelve members of this farmers’ 
club, and meetings are held once a month at the farm 
homes of the members in rotation. Thus each member 
is called on to entertain the club only once a year, so 
that the hospitality feature is not burdensome on any 
one individual. The meetings are held on the second 
Friday in each month but Saturday might be a better 
day. 

2. Each member practically makes a monthly holiday 
of these meeting days and revels in the resultant good 
fellowship, good eating, new knowledge of farming 
and farm problems, and new plans for promoting farm 
business. Most members come early, inspect the farm 
and farming operations of their host, and talk farming 
with him until dinner-time. 

3. But these clubs are for business and progress as 
well as pleasure, After dinner the monthly program is 
taken up, The host may himself lead the discussion of 
some rural problem or may have invited a non-member 
guest to present some subject. Then come discussions 
of what the members have to buy or sell and how they 
may coéperate in buying and selling to advantage. Let 
us repeat now the report of business at one meeting 
about the time of our visit :— 





“Hugh Gilreath, a club member who had been 
asked to write various manufacturers, reported at 
what prices members could obtain acid phosphate, 
nitrate of soda, potash, etc. Through his efforts 
alone, club members and others buy 700 to 900 tons 
of fertilizer each year at a saving of $7 to $10 a 
ton. One thousand bushels of purebred cotton seed 
have been purchased at a saving of $1,000. Poultry 
is attracting the attention of club members and 
they and their friends have bought about 30,000 
baby chicks, saving 12 per cent by ordering co- 
operatively.” 

There is not enough fellowship, comradeship, active 
friendship in our country districts. We need more 


clubs like this Bartow Club, not only to promote better 
farm business but in order to help make Dixie 


“the 


land of Rural Comradeship” it ought to be. And so 
once again we ask: “Wouldn't you like to be a member 
of such a local farmers’ organization as this one? 
Couldn't it do much good for you and your com- 
munity? Wouldn't your life be happier for the influ- 
ence of such an organization? And if you would like 
to have such an organization, surely you have eleven 
friends or acquaintances in your county who would 
help you start one. Why not adopt the fine motto we 
saw the other day :— 





It SHOULD be done 
done 

It SHALL be done— 
WILL HELP DO IT 


It NEEDS to be done 
It CAN be 
It MUST be done 
AND I 
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So much for the men. How about organizing farm 
women? On the next page Mrs. Lindsay Patterson is 
giving us a notable illustration of what a farm wom- 
an’s club can accomplish. After seeing what has been 
done in her own section, is it any wonder she concludes 
her article by saying, “If you haven’t a community 
club, do organize one right away.” Perhaps many 
would like to take her advice but don’t know how to 
start. Let us use here, therefore, this concluding para- 
graph of hers instead of printing it with her article :— 

“A good way to begin would be to have a com- 
munity picnic with some old fiddlers to play, old- 
time singing by the crowd with old-time singing 
school leaders, if you are fortunate enough to have 
them, and two or three good short talks. Don’t ask 
long-winded specialists, as they wear people out. 

Get a young lawyer to speak, say on state history, 

and some older man on reminiscences of the big 

men of the county in his youth. Then have the 
young people to sing and recite, and don’t forget 
to let the little children do something. Let it be 
everybody’s affair—a real community picnic, with 
local stars shining. Ask your ministers to help, 
and if you can, get two, one to open and the other 
to close with prayer and a short talk on the Bible. 
A short talk on country sanitation and preventive 
disease methods might be given by your country 
physician—and let him feel good and appreciated 
for all the unselfish work he has done in the com- 
munity. Money doesn’t pay for everything, and 
appreciation certainly is wasted at a funeral, where 

it is always most in evidence.” 

While all these suggestions are good, we should pre- 
fer to have some leading farmer or farm woman talk 
on the needs of the community instead of having the 
address on state history. In nearly every neighborhood 
there is enough talent going to waste to accomplish all 
the fine things Mrs. Patterson tells us (on the next 
page) about having been done in her community. Shall 
we organize and have really live, progressive com- 
munities or stay unorganized and unprogressive? 


The 1925 Cotton Crop 


CCORDING to the figures of 
Finance, the average world’s carry-over of 


American cotton for the ten-year period, 1913-14 
to 1922-23 was 5,699,000 bales, and for the thirty-two- 
year period, from 1891-92 to 1922-23, the average carry- 
over was 5,522,000 bales. On July 31, 1924, the world’s 
carry-over of American cotton was 3,838,000 bales or 
about 67 per cent of the average for the preceding ten 
years. 

The consumption for the present year will about equal 
the production of 1924, therefore the carry-over of 
American cotton July 31, 1925, will probably remain as 
low as July 31, 1924, which was the lowest in thirty- 
three years, with the exception of 1909-10, when it was 
about the same as last year. It would appear that a 
higher price is about the only influence which will make 
the demand for the 1925 crop less than it was for the 
1924 crop. That is, if the crop of 1925 is not more 
than 13,500,000 bales, prices should remain as good as 
for the past year. 

What the crop will be it is worse than folly to at- 
tempt to guess. There is an increase in acreage over 
1924, probably near our early estimate of between 5 
and 8 per cent. This is sufficient acreage to produce 
17,000,000 to 18,000,000 bales if the crop should prove 
as good as in 1914, but it is only enough to produce 
about 11,000,000 bales if the crop should be as poor as 
in some years since 1914. 

Whether the crop of 1925 will be 11,000,000 bales or 
17,000,000 depends on the weather, which it is folly to 
try to forecast. The boll weevil came through the 
winter in sufficient numbers to do serious damage if 
the weather is suitable for them during June, July, and 
August; therefore, we repeat that the size of the 1925 
crop depends on the weather. 

We have planted the largest acreage in our history 
and the only thing that can save us from too large a 
crop, and consequent low prices, is unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

The condition of the growing crop, as reported by 
the United States Crop Reporting Board, as of May 25, 
was unusually high, 76.6; but this information at so 
early a date is of little value as an indication of the 
size of the crop that will be gathered. 


Commerce and 


The Progressive Farmer 


Boll Weevil Infestation Excessive in 


South Carolina 


HE rapid spread of the boll weevil in South Car- 
olina in early June and the high counts of weevils 
in the fields a month or more earlier than heavy 
infestation was expected—this is an alarming indica- 
tion. Director W. W. Long of the Extension Service 
and Director H. W. Barre of the Experiment Station 
have sent timely warnings to the county agents, to 
specialists, and to the press of the state. 

It seems that the text of a general report by the 
government on the probable injury from insects was 
misleading or else incorrectly interpreted in South 
Carolina. 

Just before the middle of June six weevil specialists 
visited all of the counties in the lower part of South 


Carolina and found infestation very heavy and in- 
creasing. In some fields infestation is reported by 
Director Long to be as high as 50 per cent. Experience 


teaches that dusting should begin when 10 per cent of 
the squares have been punctured or where 20 or more 
weevils per acre are found. Director Barre reports 
that as high as 400 weevils per acre have already been 
found in some fields and that the average infestation 
on twenty-seven acres on five different farms showed 
an average of 146 weevils per acre. Compare this with 
20, the danger point, and we believe that Directors Long 
and Barre have reason for calling the farmers to arms 
with dust guns and calcium arsenate. Director Long’s 
message to South Carolina farmers is as follows :— 


“We urge leaders in every community to arouse 
the people to the necessity of making at once close 
observations of their fields and of applying poison 
when necessary. To remain prosperous, South 
Carolina must produce its share of the Southern 
cotton crop.” 


Too many of our farmers are not prepared to fight 
the boll weevil. By saying ‘not prepared’” we mean 
that they (bt) do not realize the danger that threatens, 
(2) they are not in possession of the rules, knowledge, 
and experience needed to overcome the boll weevils, 
and (3) they do not know how to make an accurate 
determination of the extent of infestation. We should 
study the weevil and endeavor to know as much about 
him as we can possibly learn. 


The boll weevil battle is on. Are you prepared? 


Merchant-Farmer Co-operation 


ERCHANTS who complain that farmers are too 
M much inclined to order what they need from 

mail-order houses would do well to consider 
the following paragraph taken from a report made by 
the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys of 
America. According to the results of a survey made 
in a number of representatives counties in the South :— 


“Merchants in the South report a far larger per- 
centage of their trade as coming from the country- 
side than does the county seat merchant in any 
other part of the country, except the Pacific Coast. 
On the other hand, the Southern city does not get 
very much of its produce from the neighboring 
countryside.” 

The results of this survey bear out what we have 
said before. This question of patronizing home indus- 
tries is a two-sided question. Farmers have as much 
reason for complaint (more reason, according to this 
survey,) because of the refusal of the local merchant 
to purchase his produce as the merchant has to feel 
aggrieved because the farmer orders from the mail 
order house. There are very good reasons for this lack 
of codperation between merchants and farmers, but 
that is another matter. We wish only to call attention 
to the fact that there are two sides to the question. 
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Fr YOU are getting full value for your money in The 
Progressive Farmer, why not renew promptly when 
your subscription expires? It will help both you and 
us. Did you get a green last copy notice this week? 


HE action of the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 

Coéperative Association in getting final payments on 
all 1924 cotton to members by June 15 has caused 
highly favorable comment all over the state. The senti- 
ment for codperative marketing of cotton the South 
over has probably never been better than it is today. 


HE Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association is 

now putting into effect the policy decided on some 
months ago, providing for quarterly statements to all 
members and quarterly settlements on grades as fast 
as particular grades are sold out. South Carolina mem- 
bers are to receive this week 25 per cent payments on 
all grades and final payments on eleven grades. Eastern 
North Carolina members are scheduled to receive state- 
ments July 1, Old Belt July 11, and dark fired July 18. 
Final settlement has already been made on all sun- 
cured tobacco. 
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Why Not Start a “Community Club”? 


You'll Enjoy Reading About This One Near “Long Hope Hill” 


HEN the real story of the New South is writ- 
W ten, I hope special stress will be laid on the 
large part played by the country women and 
the county demonstration agents—the women agents, I 
mean. The men have done a lot, but I am not familiar 
with their work. And anyhow, 
men always see to it that they get 
due credit, so we won't carry owls 
to Athens by praising where we 
know praise is going to be handed 
out. I am going to sing my little 
song about women and girls and 
what they have done, and begin 
right here in this county with the 
“Community Club” I know best, 
because for two summers I have 
been meeting with them. I think 
the club is about eight years old 
and the folks in it are remaking the community and 
having a thoroughly good time while they work. 
Meetings are held monthly with the various members. 
Sometimes it’s a play meeting, sometimes literary, but 
mostly it’s a planning for hard work to help the school 
or the town or the county. ‘“Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do” would be a good motto for them. 


I 


To begin with, our women who make up our “Com- 
munity Club” wanted the girls in the school taught 
domestic science. “No funds.” “Girls ought to learn 
cooking at home.” “Foolish waste of taxpayers’ 
money!” These were only a few of the masculine ob- 
jections, and yet as the objections came from the hold- 
ers of the county purse-strings, they were fatal barriers 
to traveling along one road. But the Community Club 
had faced financial problems and objections before. 
Entertainment after entertainment was given, with en- 
trance fees limited to 20 cents for grown people and 10 
cents for children. Box suppers, plays, and silver teas 
were given, lunches served on public occasions, hun- 
dreds of cakes baked, not to mention pies and beaten 
biscuits and sandwiches, until the Community Club 
had money enough to pay the salary of the domestic 
science teacher. She was such a success that now that 
burden will be part of the ordinary school expenses 
and paid for along with the other salaries. 


The next advance was for a manual training teacher 
for the boys. With that safely off our hands, a debt 
of $300 was assumed to place cement walks around the 
high school and coping for flower beds against the 
school porch. Shrubbery and evergreens were donated 
and an evergreen planted in honor of the president of 
the Community Club, who was ill at the time. She 
had been such a faithful, inspiring leader that we 
wanted to do something for her, and all of us thought 
something to help the school was what she would like 
most. The club met one afternoon with all sorts of 
flowers from their yards and gardens, and with hoes 
and rakes set to work and everything was planted and 
turned over to the school children to care for—with 
some supervision, of course,—and you would be sur- 
prised how well they attend to it and what pride they 
take in the improved looks of the school grounds. To 
pay the bank the $300 we borrowed has added tremen- 
dously to our social enjoyment. 


II 


What we are working on now may not be a suc- 
cess at first, but we are going to keep on until it 
is. It is copying what the women of Greene County, 
Tennessee, are doing under their woman demonstration 
agent, this being their third year. In, conjunction with 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce they hold an 
annual picnic day in town, each woman bringing dinner. 
The morning is given over to speeches and demonstra- 
tions by state workers on furniture, cooking, canning, 
and so on. Then after dinner the club women of the 
town take charge of groups of visiting farm women, 
and stores and drug stores are visited, an inexpensive 
souvenir being given each woman. It is like opening a 
Christmas stocking and the women get as thrilled as 
children. The advertising is worth the small expendi- 
ture to the stores, while the good feeling thus brought 
about between the town and the farmers who buy from 
it and help support trade is worth a tremendous lot. 


What we want to do is to stage our own demonstra- 
tion, if we can get the town to go in with us. As I 
said, we have a gifted set of women in our community 
club, and we want one member to give a demonstration 
of basket making, at which she can take orders from 
the town women. Another will bring her collection of 
hand-woven articles, show rugs, woven articles, etc., 
and take orders. Our domestic science teacher will 
talk of summer dishes. I will talk about flowers, and 





MRS. PATTERSON 


we shall invite one or two state demonstration agents 
to speak—but what we mostly want to hear is ourselves. 
After this meeting as a starter, we hope to get the 
entire county organized into a sort of “federation of 
community clubs,” 


with a big annual meeting at the 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 





OLLOWING up our custom of trying to give 

especial attention to the farm women in the last 
issue in each month, I am stepping aside this week 
to give this page to Mrs. Patterson’s inspiring 
story of what a “Community Club” is doing for 
her section. We ought to have such a club in 
every neighborhood. CLARENCE POE. 











county seat in conjunction with their chamber of com- 
merce and the merchants. The country buyers largely 
make the success of the town, and once a year is not 
too often to ask the town to reciprocate and recognize 
and stand by the women buyers. 


Ill 


Now our “Community Club” not only believes that 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” but that 
the same principle holds good in the case of Jack’s 
pa and ma, and that the more one can do to add to the 
innocent amusements of life, the better citizen one is. 
Americans haven't learned to enjoy living—only how to 
make a living—and until they do both, the rum runners 
will have the best of it. I think the majority of the 
men and boys who drink do so not from love of drink- 
ing but because they are bored to death, and because 
good, hearty, wholesome fun and laughter aren't pro- 
vided for them by parents who expect energetic, fun- 
loving youngsters to sit around reading until early bed- 
time, with nothing to look forward to but work and 
more work. Not while human youthful nature is what 
it is will that expectation be carried out. 


So we give monthly entertainments. The latest was 
a “Chocolate Wedding,” and it was one of the funniest 
things I ever saw. The members of our club are an 
unusually gifted set of women and each unselfishly 
places her gift at the service of the community; so 
when the wedding was planned, the club member who 
is our writer was asked to write the ceremony, the 
speeches and invent the names, and at the rehearsal all 
of us who took part added suggestions, loaned cos- 
tumes, and put in original work. When carried out, it 
was a tremendous success, not only financially but in 
giving the community one of the most entertaining 
evenings it had had in months. 


IV 


I am going a bit into detail over the “Chocolate Wed- 
ding” because it would be successful in any community, 
It cost nothing and we had a week’s fun practicing, a 
big crowd when we gave it, and plenty of cash when 
the proceeds were counted up. You see, our aim is 
two-fold—to make money to pay for school improve- 
ments and also to make this a pleasanter community in 
which to live. 

These are some of our characters, but if you want to 
give the play, put in as many as you can think of, in- 
structing each one to do something—sing, dance, faint, 
anything to put life into the play. And here is a very 
important stage direction to make people unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking talk loud enough to be 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE POPLARS” 


E FANCY that it was two very tall and 

stately Lombardy poplars beside her gar- 

den gate that prompted this poem by 
Theodosia Garrison:— 


My poplars are like ladies trim 
Each conscious of her own estate; 
In costume somewhat over-prim, 
In manner cordially sedate, 
Like two old neighbors met to chat / 
Beside my garden gate. 


My stately old aristocrats! 
I fancy still their talk must be 

Of rose conserves and Persian cats 
And lavenders and Indian tea; 

I wonder sometimes as I pass 
If they approve of me. 





I give them greetings night and morn; 

I like to think they answer, too, 
With that benign assurance born 

When youth gives age the reverence due, 
And bend their wise heads as I go, 

As courteous ladies do. 


Long may you stand before my door, 
O kindly neighbors garbed in green! 
And bend with rustling welcome o’er 
The many friends who pass between; 
And where the little children play 
Look down with gracious mien. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 
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and 


Unconsciously theit 


heard: Station someone at the back of the hall! 
direct all speakers to talk to him 
voices will be modulated properly. That's 
for all speakers just learning to address crowds, 


here is our list—or rather a partial one :— 


1 good 


plan 
But 

Bride—Araminta Pettina Spearmint 

Groom—Henry Jeremiah Hambone 

Best Man—Trombone Trigonometry. 

Matron of Honor—Mrs. Matilda Mayonnaisa. 

Maid of Honor—Miss Cementa Concreta. 

Train Bearers—Misses Peruna Popover 
antha Fudge. 

Flower Girls—Misses Polly Pepsodent and Daisy Prunella 
Date. 

Ring Bearer—Master Rufus McGoofus. 

Clergyman—Rev. Cock K. Roach. 

Mother of Bride—Mrs. Samantha Belinda Snuff 

Mother of Groom—Mrs. Araminta Hambone. 

Twins—Goldy Dust and Dusty Gold. 


and Fuschia Di- 


Other characters were the grooms, step-sister’s aunt, 
bride’s half-sister, cousins, aunts, grandparents, great- 
grandparents, jilted lovers, clergyman’s wife, rich step- 
aunt, other mothers-in-law of groom, children of groow 
by first marriage, adopted children of the bride, ushers, 
pianist, soloist, and so on, according to the crowd. The 
ladies of the wedding party were parts mostly taken by 
husbands of Community Club members, and you never 
saw such costumes in your life. The “bride” was over 
six feet tall and broad in proportion, with a long veil 
of window curtain carried by train-bearers, and he 
fainted at every crisis. I laughed till the tears ran 
down my cheeks at the “groom’—a small slender 
woman garbed in a man’s dress suit miles too big, a 
collar up to her ears, tenderly fanning the six-foot 
bride, catching her when she fainted, and doing all 
sorts of clever stunts as the spirit moved her and the 
play progressed. I knew how clever the women were, 


(Concluded on page 16, column 2) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 











Pasture-lands and Meadow-lands 


FTER all there are few more beautiful sights than 
A smooth, clean, well-kept grasslands, whether 
meadow-land or pasture-land. “Mow the pas- 
tures,” is advice just as much needed in order to make 
Dixie “A Land of Beauty” as it is in order to make it 
“A Land of Plenty.” 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 


If You Can’t Read but One 1925 Novel, 
Read *‘Drums” 


[’ YOU can’t read but one of the newer novels this 





year, take our advice and read Drums by James 

Boyd ($2.50, Scribner’s), the wonderfully popular 
new story of the life of a Southern country boy as 
he was caught in among the many conflicting currents 
of Revolutionary days. 


We don’t often get enthusiastic about a modern 
novel, but Drums is different. It is as natural, lovable, 
vital, and genuine as the Southern country folks among 
whom Johnny Fraser grew up and as clean and bracing 
as the seas he fought upon. It is a credit to America 
that Drums is today, we understand, the “best seller” 
at practically all bookstores. As Gene Markey says: 
“It is the big forthright novel of the American Revo- 
lution—a book for fathers and sons, for mothers and 
daughters; in short, a book for families.” It would be 
a treat for any Southern farm family to get Drums 
and then have some member of the family read a 
chapter aloud each night to the assembled group. 

(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy this book may do so by 
clipping out this notice, writing his or her name aud address 
very plainly on the margin, and forwarding to us with $2.50.) 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


AM not unfamiliar with the claim that if only we 
I had a sufficient military establishment no one would 

ever molest us. I know of no nation in history that 
has ever been able to attain that position. I see no reason 
to expect that we could be the exception. Although I 
believe thoroughly in adequate military preparations, 
what I am trying to argue is that they are not sufficient 
unto themselves. I do not believe the American navy 
can succeed if it represents mere naked force. I want 
to see it represent much more than that. We must 
place it on a much higher plane. We must make it an 
instrument of righteousness. If we are to promote 
peace on earth, we must have a great deal more than 
the power of the sword. We must call into action the 
spiritual and moral forces of mankind.—From Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s address at 1925 Commencement of 
the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 














The Progressive Farmer 


When Will Silage and a Silo Pay? 


Sam Johnson Advises His Neighbor, Sol Smith, From His Own Experiences 


OL SMITH consulted the county agent, John An- 

derson, about his need of silage, and John took 

Sol over to Sam Johnson's to talk the matter over 
with Sam. Sam has 20 dairy cows and a bull and 8 
cor 10 head of young stock, but Sol keeps only 12 to 15 
cows, about 10 head of young cattle, and 35 head of 
heep. John advised Sol that he would find a silo 
profitable, but Sol thinks the cost too great for his 
mall number of cows and that he should stick to 
legume hays for winter feeding. 

When Sol and John reached Sam's place, they found 
him feeding silage to his milk cows, although it was 
june 20. This was a great surprise to Sol, because he 

ad thought of silage only as a winter feed. When Sol 
asked Sam why he was feeding silage, when the cattle 
ought to get all the green feed they needed in the 
pastures, Sam replied: “Yes, my cows ought to be 
getting all the green feed they need from the pasture, 
lut it so happens that they can't. This has been a bad 
season for pastures in this section and they are now so 
dry that I tind my cows give more milk with a small 
feed of silage. I put up more silage than my cows can 
eat during the winter and there are very few seasons 
that it is not profitable to feed some of this left-over 
silage during the summer. The dsy periods of short 
pastures usually come in the fall, but I feed silage 
whenever the pasturage is short, no matter what time 
of the year.” 

+ * * 

Sol: “Do you consider silage better than soybean 
or other good legume hay ?” 

Sam: “Well I hate to say silage is better than soy- 
bean hay, for you know I'm sweet on soybean hay, but 
1 will say that silage and legume hay together are bet- 
ter than soybean hay alone.” 

Sol: “But, Sam, growing soybeans makes the land 
better and soybean hay is a richer feed than silage.” 

Sam: “Yes, all that is true, but when do your cows 
give the most milk? It’s when they are getting all the 
nice, tender, juicy grass they can pack into their 
paunches. Cows need juicy feed to make milk, and 
silage is the next thing to green grass for cows.” 

Sol: “If you had only 15 cows, would you build a 
silo, and buy the machinery necessary to fill it?” 

Sam: “I don’t think I would do all that, but I think I 
would build a silo and hire, or trade labor for the use 
of the silo filling machinery. If you build a silo, Sol, 
I will give you the use of my tractor and silage cutter, 
if you will help me with a few hands in filling my silo. 
Or you could hire Joe Edwards’ tractor and buy your 
own silage cutter, or I will rent you mine and take 
labor as pay for its use and I won't ask much labor as 
pay either.” 

 ~+.* 

Sol: “But will my 

pay the extra expense?” 


cows give cnough more milk to 


Sam: “There won't be no extra expense, Sol; you 
will feed your cows cheaper. Let's suppose you build 
a silo and buy a silage cutter and they cost you $600. 
Now they should last 10 years, so that will be $60 a 
year, and then 6 per cent will be another 
$36 a year, or, say, a total of $100 a year. I am sure 
you will feed your cows cheaper. Let’s say $3 a head 
per year for 20 head—that's $60. I am sure you will 
ulso get more milk if you feed silage in winter, and 
when the pastures are short. It will only take 7 pounds 
more fat or 150 pounds more milk per cow per year to 
pay that other $40 of the cost of your silo and silage 
cutter. If each cow gives a pound more milk each day 
during the winter and during these dry 


the interest 





sides, Sol, your yous would give more milk and make 
them early lambs you've been raising grow better.” 
” * * 

rol Well, what crop do for silage I hn 
ays corn is the best of all silage crops, when you grow 
real corn. ’ know, but 
I tind it hard to grow enough corn to feed the mules 
and hogs, with a little for the cows, and I would hate 
to cut down good, green corn and put it in that tub to 


u grow 


] grow pretty good corn as you 


poil, maybe.” 

Sam: “Now, Sol, didn’t John tell you that sorghum 
was the next best crop to corn to make silage, and 
didn’t he say that while corn made a little better silage, 
that sorghum cane made good silage and that it made 
enough more to make it our best silage crop?” 

Sol: “Yes, John said sorghum was all right, but he 
said corn made the best feed, and besides, Sam, I 
don’t like sorghum, it just ruins the land.” 

Sam: “Well, if you will put the manure made from 
feeding the sorghum silage back on the land you won't 
mind the hurt to the land. Shucks! Sol, sorghum hurts 
the land more because it just produces more, and you 
take more off.” 

Sol: “But soybeans and cowpeas and alfalfa are 
better feeds than sorghum and don't hurt the land. 
Why don’t you use them for silage?” 

“a Ss 

Sam: “I never tried them, except some I growed 
with the sorghum, and I think that a good plan, but 
John says that such crops do not make good silage 
unless mixed with at least equal parts of corn or sor- 
ghum, It seems to me that corn or sorghum produces 
much more feed on an acre, and I never yet had too 
much legume hay, without putting any in the silo. But 
there is a crop I mean to try, which John says has 
given good results in the North, and that is sunflowers.” 

Sol: “What advantages have sunflowers over the sor- 
ghums for us here in the South?” 

Sam: “To tell you the truth, Sol, I don’t believe they 
have any. I find the Texas seeded ribbon cane or the 
Japanese seeded ribbon cane is all we need to consider 
here, but in some sections the grain sorghums and sun- 
flowers are preferred, They seem to stand dry weather 
better and sunflowers are not so easily damaged by 
frost.” 

John Anderson: “Remember, Sol, that what Sam 
calls Texas and Japanese seeded ribbon canes are not 
ribbon or sugar canes at all, but simply the old Goose- 
neck and Honey sorghums. The grain-producing sor- 
ghums he mentions are not sweet sorghums, such as 
we grow, but milo, kafir, feterita and, others grown 
for the seeds as well as for forage. Where the rainfall 
is not enough to make corn a sure crop, these grain 
sorghums make more grain than corn over a term of 
years, and it is about equal in feeding value. These 
grain sorghums are also used for silage.” 

* * +. 

Sol: “Well, how large a silo will I need?” 

John: “You won't probably need over 75 tons, but 
you had better build what is generally called a 100-ton 
silo. I will help you when you get ready to build it.” 

Sol: “How many acres of sorghum will I need to fill 
such a sith?” 

John: “You have some land that in a good year will 
produce 15 tons to the acre. You ought to plant it 
near the barn, for that saves more than you may think 
in hauling it to the silo. You had better count on at 
least one acre of good land for every 10 tons of silage 


needed, and to guard against bad seasons an acre for 
every eight tons would be safer.” 

Sol: “Well, I don’t know whether I can stand the 
expense of a silo or not, but I am going to plant that 
seven-acre field just north of the harn in sorghum, in- 
stead of late corn as I intended. I find sorghum makes 
a lot of cheap roughage and the stock like it. If I 
don’t build a silo I can use the feed anyway.” 


ft ch oth 
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Conclusions of Investigators of Soft 


Pork Problems 


HE following conclusions were~agreed upon at 
the soft pork conference held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on May 5, 6, and 7, 1925 :— 

1. Peanuts grazed or self-fed in dry lot with or 
without minerals to pigs starting at weights ranging 
from 85 to 115 pounds and making gains of approxi- 
mately 40 pounds or more on that feed through a 
period of approximately six weeks will not produce 
firm carcasses at the usual market weight of 200 to 
225 pounds, attained by subsequent feeding of corn 
with tankage after the peanuts. 

Results have shown in fact that gain on corn with 
tankage up to approximately 120 pounds, this maxi- 
mum being produced during a feeding period of ap- 
proximately 16 weeks’ duration, following gains of 40 
pounds or more on peanuts usually will not produce 
hard or medium hard hogs. As the gain on peanuts in- 
creases the subsequent gain on corn with tankage 
necessary to produce a certain degree of firmness like- 
wise increases. 

2. Soybeans grazed alone or with minerals self-fed 
to pigs starting at weights ranging from 85 to 160 
pounds and making at least a moderate rate of gain 
through a period of from six to eight weeks will not 
produce firm carcasses in the usual case even though 
a subsequent gain in weight has been made by the pigs 
on corn with tankage double that made on soybeans. 


3. Soybeans grazed with a supplementary ration of 
21% per cent of shelled corn with or without minerals 
self-fed to pigs starting at weights ranging from 85 
to 115 pounds and making gains of approximately 20 to 
60 pounds through a period of from six to eight weeks 
will not produce firm carcasses in the usual case even 
though a subsequent gain in weight has been made by 
the pigs on corn with tankage equal to that previously 
made on the soybean-2'4 per cent corn ration. 

4. Soybeans grazed with a supplementary ration of 
2% per cent shelled corn with or without minerals self- 
fed to pigs starting at weights of 115 pounds and over 
and making gains of approximately 40 to 90 pounds 
through a period of from six to eight weeks will pro- 
duce firm carcasses in the usual case, provided a sub- 
sequent gain in weight is made on corn with tankage 
1.5 times that previously made on the soybean-2%4 per 
cent corn ration. 

5. Rice bran and tankage self-fed free choice on 
rye pasture or in dry lot and with or without a supple- 
ment of five pounds or less of skimmilk per animal 
daily to pigs starting at weights under 100 pounds and 
making gains up to 100 pounds through a period of 
from six to eight weeks produce soft carcasses. 


6. Rice polish and tankage self-fed free choice on 
oat or rye pasture or in dry lot to pigs starting at 
weights under 100 pounds and making gains of 35 
pounds or more through a period of from five to eight 
weeks will not produce firm carcasses in 
the usual case even though a subsequent 





spells, it will pay you to have the silo. I 
feel dead sure you will get much more 
benefit than that; at least, I have; but 
if you don't, it will pay even then. 
Silage sure is the best and cheapest feed 
to take the place of green grass.” 

Sol: “Joe Edwards says no man can 
afford to put up silage for less than 25 
or 30 cattle, for he has tried it, and he 
isn’t going to fill his silo this year.” 

Sam: “Well, Joe has beef cattle, and 
some of them are scrubs, too, and I sup- 
pose Joe is right, that unless one has 30 
head of beef cattle and fattens 15 or 20 
head each winter, a silo won't pay him, 





Following a Fancy—». ean” ry 


Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


Caesar seeks to put away. 


he has to groom this trotter, 
Jazz.” I've heard it said he 
oat that passes down that horse’s throat, 
and washes every spear of 
He polishes 
that trotter’s hair until the famous gold- 
en stair is but a piker, dull 
beside his coat of shining 
shines his mane with Brilliantine and 
keeps his teeth and lashes 
polishes the hoofs an] hocks, 
fume in his feeding box, he 
mouth wash after meals, massages him 


YY gain in weight has been made by the pigs 
on corn with tankage equal to that pre- 
viously made on the rice polish ration. 
EARL H. HOSTETLER. 

“Caesar- North Carolina State College. 
tests each 

Editorial Comment.—The continued in- 
vestigations of this soft pork problem 
and failure to find a remedy or corrective 
when our Southern feeds—peanuts, soy- 
beans, and rice by-products—are used in 
growing the pigs, point more clearly, as 
we have suggested before to the wisdom 
of investigations <along additional lines. 
Ie do not believe that pork produced on 


hay that 


and gray, 
bay! He 


clean, he 
puts per 
gives him 


but if I was going to feed beef cattle, or M* neighbor has a trotting horse, a from head to heels! That man forgets 

baby beef, as Joe calls his yearlings, I very natty beast of course, that jour- his brindle cow that helps to fill his peanuts and soybeans is really inferior in 

would want silage, for I notice that any neys on two-story legs and walks as if larder now; he tur1 sa cold and care- quality to pork produced on corn. It is 
. pat, he trod on eggs. This horse was pur- less back on those old chargers, Dave St a Spee: d lability by 

feeds that will produce the most milk, chased at show about six weeks or and Jack; he has no thoughts for Bub, mjertor m appearance and salabiity OJ 


and they are green, juicy feeds, Sol, will more ago, 
make the young stock grow best. It may low’s mind 
take 30 head of beef cattle to justify a 
silo, but you can bet on it, Sol, that 15 
cows like yours will give enough more 
milk in a year on the same labor and 
money spent on growing feeds to prove 

that a silo will pay and pay well. Be- he 


may have 





and since that time the fel- 
has gone 
blind. He's 
to flit the 


was at his evening feed. No guest-room 
brush nor Sunday comb upon the dresser tal’s brain! I tell you, sane 
in his home compares at all with those 


three-quarters color 
in his barn at peep of day 1 


specks of dust away that will pass? 


wafted to the steed when he a foolish fancy goes when 
and endless rein within a common mor- 
and normal 
thoughts are precious as forget-me-nots! 


the calf, worth thirty dollars and a half; 
he half forgets. I dare to say, his wife 
and daughters, Nell and May! 
Sure, yet it shows how far 
given loose 


present standards. If no corrective can 
he found, then we must study the best 
methods of curing and selling the prod- 
uct. If the product is not inferior in 
flavor or food value, then the proper ef- 
fort in publicity and salesmanship ought 
to be able to put over this product, even 
a though it is different. 


The spell 



























Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department 











Pot Liquor 

“T EARN to love your liquor,” 

Philander D. Poston, writing in 
the Washington Post. He hastens to 
explain this may be done without viola- 
2 tion of the Volstead 
Law, for he refers 
to “pot liquor,” or 
water in which veg- 
etables have been 
boiled—once a 


advises 


sta- 








ple of Southern 
food, but now, he 
charges, too often | 
poured down the} 
DR. REGISTER sink 
Col. Henry Watterson, he tells us, | 


claimed that “pot liquor” made the Con- 
federate soldier the best individual 
fighter and the finest type of hardy man- 
hood the world has ever seen. He in- 
sisted, that without “pot liquor,” the 
Southern Confederacy would have fallen 
within months, instead of holding 
out against overwhelming odds for four 
long years. As a matter of fact we eat 
too few vegetables, and the art of drink- 
ing “pot liquor,” and eating corn dump- 
lings is getting to be almost a lost art. 
Lots of young people today stare at you 
in amazement if you ask them if they 
like “pot liquor.” They don’t know what 
you are talking about, 


six 


Mr. Poston continues :— 

“*Pot liquor’ is just plain vegetable 
essence, or the water in which vegeta- 
bles are boiled, which nearly every one 


pours down the sink. It’s that sturdy 
stuff dear to the heart and stomach of 
the real negro ‘buck, that tower of 
strength and endurance that wins our 


admiration when we watch the play of 
his brawn and bone in the happy exe- 
cution of his hard physical tasks. ‘Pot 
liquor’ is quite foreign to the frail and 
educated ‘colored gentleman’, but just 
mention it to a real sturdy, downright 
negro, and watch him smile. 

“Evolution works from the ground 
upward. The earth is composed of cer- 
tain minerals, such as iron, lime, soda, 
phosphorus, iodine, etc. These same 
minerals are found in sea water; in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and in 
physical man. Nature, always respond- 
ing to the eternal cosmic urge, causes 
the vegetables to eat, digest, assimilate, 
and deposit in the cells of the plant 
these minerals from the soil. After be- 
ing so treated they are advanced to the 
higher plane of life-vegetable kingdom. 
Now they are refined and made ready 
for another upward move and similar 
process in the animal and human body. 

“Vegetation receives from still an- 
other source another power—tremendous 
in its strength and eternal in its vitality. 
That power is solar energy. It comes 


to the earth in the form of sun- 
rays, and vegetation, exposed to the 
constant rays, absorbs this vital power 


in the vegetable 
the 


and locks it up tight 
cells along with the minerals from 


earth. There, in the leaf, which is the 
chemical laboratory of the plant, in the 
pod, in the fruit, and in the grain, are 
blended and bound together the AIl- 
mighty powers of sun and of earth. 
‘But right here, man steps in and 


spoils it all. He destroys or throws away 
practically all value in the vegetables he 
cooks and eats. In the hard, long boil- 
ing, the vegetable cells are broken open 
and the mineral wealth and vitamines 
liberated into the water and steam. This 
great Wealth is drained off, or 


then 





pressed out, and poured down the sink.” 

I would add just this to this valuable 
article—That when we throw away the 
liquor that vegetables are cooked in, we 
throw away 95 to 98 per cent of the 
mineral salts in the vegetables, the very 
material needed to build bones, muscles 
and teeth. If you want your children to 
have good teeth, start them, when a 
year old, on pot liquor 

SS ££ & 

ENS in the United States produced 

in 1924, 2,200,000,000 dozen eggs, or 
20 dozen per year for every man, woman 
and child in the country. This is equal 
to 240 eggs for every person. Did you 
get yours? If not, why not? There is 
no better food. 



































Trea 


ter Freedom for 


Women.on the Farm 


w day has dawned for country housekeepers. 
A ing Bb stepped right into their kitchen and 
given them new types of stoves which do their 
cooking so quickly and surely that they have more 
time and inclination for other things. 


These are 


the world-famous Perfection stoves— 


transformed by new inventions and improvements 
into ranges of great power and capacity. They give 
heat as intense as gas stoves and are big enough to 
do all the cooking for a large family the year around. 
No need to swelter in a hot kitchen or labor with 
fuel and ashes, now that one of these capable oil 
ranges can lessen your cooking cares. 


You'll be 


wonderful 


proud of its good looks; amazed at the 
cooking and baking results you get; and 


delighted at the relief it will give you. See them at 
your dealer’s. | 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PrRopDUCTS Co. 


7393 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


ERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 








r 














Por quick warmth when- 
ever needed—the Perfection 
O:/ Heater. 


For abundant hot water 
without gas—the Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater. 





Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need and purse, 








Pumps, 
Engines, 








LANE SAW MILLS and| 
HOE SAWS are the standard 


Improved in every way. Easy to operate, all sizes. Write 


for Free Booklet. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 








Saw Mills, Wind 
Mills, Radiolas, Etc. 















Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VANCE 


Lime and Fertilizer 


HOLDEN he} OF a atsto (2) 


i] means poor erope. agree fertiliser is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 

The “Holden” Spreader easton crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
. phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 

Soil Tested -free Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 

: The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 

What about your soil?-your crops? soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 

Are they big and sturdy as they other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. . 

should be? Find out today withour Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 

free Litmus Test Papers—positive 1! 

sour soil test recommend 

soil experts. Write for them now, 


. per acre Handle material only once, from 

car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
THE HOLDEN CO. Ine. 
Dept2s5 Peoria iIlinois 






and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


SPREADS 16: FE 








320th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 

Also Saws, Belt- 
. ing, Dust Rigs, 
> Edgers, Planers, 
Matchers, etc. 














OME TO SUNNY FLORIDA and sell straw- 

berries while other sections of country are 
gripped in ice and snow. All varieties of truck 
grown. For information write 


Box 1380, 


Mount Pleasant 


Mont Amoena Seminary, Novnt Geasens 
A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Women 


A Christian School accredited by the state, without Sectarian bias. 

Prepares for entrance to any A college without examination. 

Has courses in music, both in piano and voice, leading to diplomas. : 

Has a fine commercial course. If you want to prepare for a position as typist, 
stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate cost, at a pleasant place, and be sure 
of a position with a good salary when you are through, write us. Do it TODAY. 





MARY A. SILCOX 
Lakeland, Fla. 








REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A.M., Principal, Mt. Pleasant, N.C. 









































e Progressive Parmer 


Summer Jobs for Virginia Farmers 


A Variety of Seasonable Hints from V. P. I. Specialists 
By E. R. PRICE 


1. State Farmers’ Institute 
TTENDANCE at the 
Institute has grown steadily in 

the last four years and the 
each August at Blacksburg brings many 
and farm women the State 
\gricul- 
Hutche- 
of the 
Division, 
the meet- 


State Farm- 
ers’ 


meeting 


to 
College of 
ture. J. R. 
director 


farmers 


son, 
Extension 
says about 
ing this 

“The State 
ers’ Ifstitute is the 
most far reaching 
and important meet- 
ing of farm men 
takes place in Vir- 
ginia each The meeting is at 
tended by Virginia’s most progressive 
farm leaders and the questions discussed 
deal with the and welfare of 
the whole agricultural industry rather 
than any particular part. 

“The meeting this 
place from August 11 13, at the 
State Agricultural at Blacks- 
burg. A program is now being worked 
out which will deal with the outstand 
ing agricultural problems of the state 
as a whole, and the particular 
problems of those interested in agronomy, 
animal husbandry, dairying and the ru- 
ral home. The first general session will 
be on the evening of August 11. The 
entire day of August 12 will be given 
over to sectional meetings. There will 
be another general meeting on the night 
of the 12th, and one on the morning of 
the 13th. 

“Methods 
put 
fully discussed. 


year: 


Farm- 





JOHN R 


HUTCHESON 


and women which 


year. 


progress 


year will take 
to 


College 


with 


Five Year 
in Virginia 
Delegates from 
coun 


the 
into practice 


of getting 
Program 
be 


county 


will 
the 


{ agricultural advisory 
expected from every 
are 


will 


cils are 
the state 
Everything 


county in 
councils. 
for 


such 


be 


where there 


possible done 


the comfort and pleasure of those who 
attend this meeting Those interested 
in attending should get in touch with 
their farm and home demonstration 
agents at once.” 

II. Horticultural Notes 
ORTICULTURIST F. A. Motz, of 
the Extension Division, says: 

“The rose chafer is now active. Last 
season it was very destructive, to both 


orchards and small fruits. Arsenate of 
lead, (powdered) at the rate of 3 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water, sweetened with 
one gallon of molasses, has given good 
results. 


advisable. 
effects 


‘Summer pruning is not 
Injurious rather than beneficial 
It does not 


have followed this practice. 
induce fruitfulness and only devitalizes 
the tree. Estimate your crop as soon as 


possible, then order sufficient container 
to take care of your needs. Order early 
so as tohave them on hand when needed. 
Freight sometimes moves slowly and you 
may be caught napping. Do not neglect 
the cultivation in small fruit 
patches. Keep the soil stirred constantly 


your 


until frost. Cultivation in the orchard 
should cease by July 1. Growth in 
elongation is usually completed after 


formation takes place. 


“The final spray for peaches 
ceedingly important for both brown rot 
and curculio. This is the last spray for 
Elbertas and earlier varieties and should 
im no case be omitted. The quality so 
far is excellent as the drouth has been 
unfavorable for the development of 
brown rotand curculio. Because the crop 
is now clean is no indication that it will 
be so at the time of harvest if precau- 
tionary measures are not taken. Cur- 
culio becomes active about four weeks 
before ripening and the control must be 
effective. Application should be made 


which fruit bud 


is ex 


from June 20 to July 1, depending upon 
variety and location of orchard. Hileys 
and Georgia Belles should be sprayed 





rst, then Elbertas. Use self-boiled lime- 
ulphur or dry-mix with lead arsenate, 
as recommended in the V. P. lL. spray 
alendar.” 
III. How to Save Labor 
t \BOR is the biggest problem the 
\ rginia larmer has to solve ( Kis 
aylor, specialist im agricultural eco 
mics, has recently made a careful 


tudy for Progressive Farmer readers. 


The cost of labor, including the time 
of the farmer himself and the tsme 
spent by his family in actual farm work, 


far the most important element of 
cost in the production of farm products 
nd, therefore, economy in the use of 
farm labor is of foremost importance im 


the profitable operation of any farm. 


For «¢ xample, the cost of producing 
bright tobacco as reported in Bulletin 
96 just issued by the Virginia Extension 
Division at Blacksburg shows that the 
average cost of man labor was $83.03 
per acre, compared with $69.08 for all 
other costs combined. The © bulletin 
shows also that in producing dark to- 


bacco the cost of man labor was $65.31 


compared with $56.13 for all other costs 


combined. In the production of corn, 
man and horse labor averaged $17.50 
per acre compared with $11.43 for all 
other costs combined Man and horse 
labor for wheat cost $10.58 per acre, 
compared with $14.63 for all other costs 
combined. The same holds true for all 
of the farm products including live- 


stock when the labor used in producing 
the livestock is counted. The 
labor is consequently of su- 


feed for 
saving of 


preme importance. 


Labor may be saved first of all, .by 
cropping only such farm land as is fer- 
tile and productive enough on 
the average to encourage its cultiva- 

by abandoning all unprofitable 
In the second place, labor may 
be saved by using more machinery and 


enough 


tion and 
{ 
f 


larger machinery. It is altogether too 
common a sight to see two, three or 
four men, each with a single horse and 
each with a small plow or planter or 
cultivator, doing what might be better 
done with a combined team and larger 
implements, but with the use of only 
one man. In the third place, labor may 
be saved in many instances by the use 


of tractors, milking machines and other 


improved machinery where conditions 


are favorable for their adoption. In the 
fourth place, labor may be saved by ar- 
ranging the fields properly and, more 
especially, by arranging the farm build- 
for maximum convenience and sav- 
labor. 


ings 


ing of 


‘For example, it has been demonstra- 
pointed out in Bulletin 96, that 
with an 
dark to- 
may be 
operation. The 
men is dispensed 
from the 
tiers 
small 
cus- 


ted, as 


larger tobacco barns 
driveway, for 
the labor of 

saved in the housing 
of these 


by 


using 
mterior 


} 


curing 


two men 


MCCO, 


labor two 
toba« CoO 


the 


unloading 

onto 
without handing it through 
and up the 
tomarily done at present. 

“i through 

profits arise—only those 
duce more economically and sell more 
effectively will be able to earn profits 
for themselves. The saving of man la- 
bor by the methods above has _ been 
shown to be of extreme importance in 
that superiority which means 


with 


wagon directly firing 


the 
door onto tiers as 1S 
that 


pro- 


superiority 
men who 


only 


attaining 
profit.” 


IV. Providing Feed for Hogs 
EORGE C. 
man, 


Herring, swine husband- 
Says :— 

“In hogging down corn some supple- 
mentary feed should be provided. When 
corn is hogged down alone some such 
feed as skimmilk, tankage or fish meal 


should be fed. Self-feeding the tank- 
age or fish meal has been found to be a 
good practice. Supplying a mineral 
mixture when corn is hogged down 


alone will increase the amount of pork 
produced per acre, according to recent 
experiments, 2nd a mineral mixture with 
corn and hogged down to- 
gether was found to be one of the best 
combinations used. Pasture of some 
kind is a good addition to the hogging 
down corn operation under any condi- 
tions.” 

V. County Agent Browning Makes 
War on Scrub Sires 
“QWAT the scrub sire” is a slogan in 

Virginia this summer. According 
to L. I. Case, animal husbandman, one 
county agent in Virginia is doing this 
with a vengeance. Mr. Case says: 

“W. L. Browning has been agricul- 
tural agent in Madison County, Virginia 
for only a few months. In the begin- 
ning he spent considerable time sizing 


SOY beans 








OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 








By M. E. Morey, E 


scambia County, Fla 
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1. Timid. 
4. To request. 





. Web-footed birds. 

To mimic 

To perceive. 

16. Quick to learn. 

18 Nay. 

19. Cereals. 

17 20. A work 
21. To follow 

sistently. 





animal. 
per 





27 





30 
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23. A yellowish 

20 brown 

%. Beast of burden. 

29. Grain to be 

ground. 

30. A planet. 

31. To devour. 
a¢ 3 


24 


Finish 
34. Female sheep. 
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PUZZ 
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up the conditions there and making up 
his mind as to the greatest needs of the 
county. He found that the quality of 
the livestock was not what it should 
be, and, therefore, knowing that the 
use of sires the most eco 
nomical of improvement, mad 
the better sires project one of his major 
lines of work for 1925. In this he was 
backed up his advisory council and 
after a thorough canvas of the county, 
arrangements made to bring in 
purebred and sell them at-public 
auction. The first sale was held on 
May 28 and consisted of 10 bulls, of 
which 5 were Shorthorns, 4 Herefords, 
and 1 Aberdeen-Angus. 

“The sale was held on the _ public 
square in the town of Madison. Col. 
D. M. Pattie contributed his services as 
auctioneer and handled the selling in a 
able 


good 


means 


was 


by 


were 
sires 


very manner. He was assisted in 
the ring by L. I. Case, animal husband- 
man, and W. C. Shackleford, district 


agent, both of the Extension Division. 
“The bulls all sold to county men at 
satisfactory prices. The best part of 
this story, however, is that 9 of the 10 
went into the hands of farmers who had 


been using scrubs and the increase in 
value of the first calf crop should 
easily pay the county’s share of the 
county agent’s salary.” 
VI. Clipping Meadows and 
Pastures 
“IF YOU have weeds or other unde- 


sirable plants in your meadows or 
pastures they should be clipped in Au- 
gust,” says S. R. Bailey, assistant 
agronomist. He continues: “Clipping 
the weeds in August will prevent them 
from making seed and therefore, elimi- 
nate or reduce the infestation to a large 
degree, and increase the quality 
and quantity of the crop. Clipping not 
only helps to rid the weeds from present 
crops but also reduces them in crops t 
follow.” 


also 


VII. Parasitism of Young Animals 


pees 
mer 
Dr. D. Wilson, professor of Veter- 
inary Science, tells how you can know 
when the young ani- 
mals are sick. He 
writes :— 


lambs are subject to sum- 
just children 


and 


sickness as are. 


“During the sum- 
mer months young 
animals, particularly 


pigs and lambs, are 
very likely to be- 
come infested with 
intestinal parasites. 
DR. I. D. WILSON ag ; 
This is almost cer- 
tain to be the case if their pens and 
pastures have been used by older ani 


mals during previous years, unless pre- 
cautionary measures are taken. A young 
animal that is affected with intestinal 
parasites is not likely to prove profit- 
able and should be treated promptly or 
of. Infestation is manifested 
by lack of growth and vigor, distended 
abdomen commonly known as_ “pot 
belly,” paleness of mucous membranes 
end in pigs coughing, when first roused 


disposed 


up from the bed. 

‘Treatment should be for the para- 
site concerned. General treatment such 
as worm powders that are used with 


the feed are of little or no value.” 


A SA OS 

HE State College of Agriculture and 

Engineering will be host from July 6 
to 11 to approximately 600 club boys and 
girls from those counties of North Car- 
olina having farm and home agents now 
at work. The occasion will be the annual 
short course, plans for which are being 
arranged by J. M. Gray, state agent in 
charge of farm demonstration work, and 
Miss Maude Wallace, assistant state 
home demonstration agent. 




















On the floor is shown Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug No. 323. The 
6x 9-foot size costs only $9.40. 


The sewing room 


of your dreams— 


What a charming sewing room! And so 
practical! Note, for instance, the Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug. Would you ever dream 
that this rich, colorful floor-covering could 
be kept dust-free and new-looking simply by 
an occasional light mopping? 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 

Lint, broken threads, scraps of material— 
all the odds and ends of sewing—can be re- 
moved in a jiffy from Congoleum’s smooth 
surface. No tedious, time-taking sweeping 
as is necessary with dust-collecting woven 
floor-coverings. Every busy woman will ap- 
preciate the freedom from drudgery that 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs afford. 


Patterns for Every Room 
So varied and appropriate are Congoleum 
patterns that it’s easy to find a design which 
will harmonize with any room in the home. 
There are fascinating Oriental motifs, dainty 
and charming floral effects and extremely 
neat tile and wood-block patterns. 


arc us Par orF 


(ONGOLEU M 


GOLD-SEAL 











Facsimile of Gold Seal 

that 1s pasted on every 
. 

guaranteedCongoleum 


Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 
Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
kind of fastening. Tacking or cementing is 
never necessary. Just unroll them—and in 
a few hours they hug the floor. They never 
kick up at the corners or edges to trip un- 
wary feet or interfere with swinging doors. 


And though unqualifiedly guaranteed for 
service, they are amazingly low in price. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.40 Thepatternsillustrated 114x%3 ft. $ .60 
7%x 9 ft. 11.70 are made only in the 4, . 
9 9 ft.- 14.05 five large sizes. The 3 x3 ft. 1.30 
Z Py smaller rugs are made 3 x4% ft. 1.95 
9 xlOM%fr. 16.40 . al ‘ 
~~ in designs to harmo- 3 x6 ft. 2.60 
9 x12 ft. 18.75 nize with them. . - = 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Things Every Woman Should Know About 
Congoleum Rugs,” an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the patterns in their ac- 
tual full colors. It will gladly be sent to you free 
upon request to our nearest office. 


CoNnGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is made by 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the surface of every pattern. 
All “Seconds” bear a red label. 

As the sale or representation of any other 
make of floor-covering as ‘‘Congoleum” is a 
violation of the law, we will pay $100 to any 


person who will secure evidence that will lead 

to conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 

ead If you want the genuine ask for it by the 
y ‘ %”” y 

name ‘“‘Congoleum” and look for the gold seal. 


(QNGOLEUM 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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“GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 









REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 










Pattern 
No. 546 





No. 379 


Pattern 
No. 518 
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The Hood Flat Tread principle ¢ 
is one more demonstration / 


This tread was developed in the Hood laboratory to 
minimize the side-wall flexure so dangerous to bal- 
loon tire life. It is another demonstration of Hood’s 


intent to build more miles into any tire bearing the <“HOOB- 


Hood White Arrow mark. 








The Hood Flat Tread puts more rubber on the ee 
e e time tested guarantee of design, 
road—distributes the load over the greatest number pay ohn 


for safety, economy and de- 


of square inches—and gives the utmost protection pendability 
against skidding. It provides an easier handling car, 
with greater traction in every kind of weather and 
on every type of road. 
The Hood Dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
these facts to you. It will pay you to ‘Look for the 
Hood White Arrow’ on the tires you buy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 






PRODUCTS 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 ia 





Pneumatic and Solid Tirés,- Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 
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Getting Out of Ruts 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By Dr. J. W. 


RUT is another for a habit. 
#4 Rutual and habitual from the 
root, stem, branch, twig, and sap. 


name 
are 
fo lhit 
primeval prairies a 
buffalo took his way. 
A herd _ followed 
him to a salt-lick or 


the 


across 


Once 


a water hole. 


Ages passed. The 
waters of many 
rains ran down 
that path. Today a 


like a ribbon 
of blue, winds down 
DR. HOLLAND a fertile valley. It 


¢ a habit worn there by the ages. 


river, 





students tell us that 
impressions wear ruts in our 
They call them habits. 


Brain our sense 
nervous 
systems. 

A man early in life shows signs of 
quick temper. He keeps yielding to tem- 
per explosions, until almost every little 
bit of excitement will make him “fly off 
the handle.” At least, he is in so deep a 
rut that the Grace of God is the only 
help for him, to get him out. 

I knew a man who formed the nerve 
rut of drowning his sorrows with drink. 
Of course, he never drowned them that 
way, he only multiplied them tenfold. 
Almost to che end of his days, when he 
was a little upset he would get drunk. 
I remember when he was converted, and 
began to form a new and straighter rut. 

Preachers get into ruts when they 
epeak, and many of them never climb 
out of the deep theological ruts. 

Even farmers get into ruts. For ages 
the farmer has lived alone, and that has 
made him an individualist. Today the 


HOLLAND 


progress is 
and it takes a long time t 
munity of farmers to the 
and working all together 
end. 


watchword of cooperation 
arouse a com 
way of 


for 


new 


1 
| 


living 
common 

Religious creeds are century-old habits 
of thinking. They are hard to get out 
of, when new and better ways of looking 
at Truth are discovered. 

Jesus found the world of morals worn 
into deep Really, the good 
people of his time were worshipping ruts 


grooves 


instead of Truth. He began to tell pec 
ple how better to live, and break new 
paths through society. This interfered 
with the meal tickets of the priests of 


that day, so, rather than get out of their 
ruts, they killed him. 

A road sign which I once saw read 
thus, “Don’t everybody drive in the same 
track, please.” The reason was obvious. 

If you are 40 years of age give your 
habits a good square look in the face, 
and see if they are the kind of ones you 
want when you die. 

No one save the God above us 
help us to form right habits when we are 
young, and help us out of deep ruts when 
we find ourselves up to the ears in bad 
ones. Even then, it is largely up to us, 
for, as the poet Gillilan says :— 


can 


“The Lord ain’t sendin’ any derricks round 
To hoist us out o’ ruts.” 
SS A SH 


Favorite Bible Verses 
IGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 

- Proverbs 14 34. 


Radio and the Farmer 


What Set Shall I Buy ? 
By C. M. JANSKY 


b Sebeer question I am asked more fre- 
quently than any other is, “What re- 
ceiving set should I buy?” This is as 
difficult to answer as the question, ‘What 
automobile should I buy?” The best ad- 
vice for the man contemplating purchas- 
ing a radio receiving set or receiving 
equipment is that he study the catalogs 
and information available on _ radio 
equipment and discuss the question with 
radio dealers and other owners of sets 
with the same thoroughness that he 
would study automobiles if he were for 
the first time contemplating the purchase 
of one. 

While one man might be entirely sat- 
ished with a set simple to operate which 
would receive nearby stations with 
great clarity, another might desire a set 
capable of the greatest range regardless 
of its complexity. There are many who 
secure great pleasure in assembling their 
own equipment from parts. With some, 
the overcoming of the natural obstacle 
to the reception of signals from very 
distant points provides a sport as fasci- 
nating as a struggle with a 20-pound 
pickerel is to an ardent fisherman. 


The construction and operation of 
radio receiving sets has become the hob- 
by of thousands of people. These thou- 
sands are imbued with the same spirit as 
the 20,000 radio telegraph amateurs who, 
night and day, are exchanging messages 
with each other, bridging continents and 
oceans with absurdly small power and 
establishing two-way communication rec- 
ords which are startling to the unini- 
the spirit of the pioneer 
so largely responsible for the economic 
and scientific leadership of these United 
States. 


The man interested in radio not for 
what it is but for what it can bring him 
will require somewhat different equip- 
ment than that mentioned above. Yet, 
the type of equipment which is best 
suited for his use will not be the same in 





all cases, but should be determined by a 
study oi 
he desires to pay, etc. Many of this lat- 
ter group feel that the art is developing 
so fast that a radio set purchased today 
will be tomorrow. Here again 
we can draw an analogy from the auto- 
mobile field. We expect next year’s cars 
to be better than this, yet we do not 
forego the service of a car this year 
because of this fact. The same condi- 
tions should hold with respect to the 
purchase of radio receiving sets. The 
economic and social service of radio 
broadcasting is potentially of such great 
value that our agricultural communities 
cannot afford to pass by the opportuni- 
ties which can be had for the asking. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


and 


obsolete 





Common Errors in English 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 


Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 











‘Between You and I” 
B* TIVEEN you and I,” says the 

careless speaker, “J do not like 
that fellow.” Probably the speaker has 
been taught in school, the rule of gram- 
mer which that in English all 
prepositions govern the objective case; 
that is, the word which follows a prepo- 
sition must be in the objective case, but 
he has forgotten the rule. 

Now, “between” is a_ preposition—a 
word used before a noun or pronoun to 
show the relation between the person or 
thing named and the idea expressed by 
some other word or phrase in a sen- 
tence. And “J” (used incorrectly ia the 
phrase “between you and I”) is a pro- 
noun and should not be “J” at all, but 
me. 


Savs 


All of the above, expressed in simple 
English, means simply this: Never say 
“between you and I”; but say “between 
you and me.” 























Pays Big at the Grain Spout 


The “‘New Racine’’ is a Clean, Grain Saving Thresher 


The exceptionally clean, grain saving work for which the “New Racine” 


is noted is tangibly shown at the 


grain spout. 


owner of a “New 


The 


Racine” is fully assured that he is getting all of his grain—none of it goes 


into the straw pile. 


In threshing Southern crops—Spanish peanuts, 


velvet beans, peas and 


other grains and seeds—this same grain saving economy holds true. 


For the “New Racine” is specially 


designed for these crops. A _ four- 


section metal straw rack provides very thorough separation. And a special 


sand screen in the forward end of the 
of the sand and grit before it has ac 
In every way the “New Racine” fully 


the threshing problems of the Southern farmers. It 


—the 20x 32, Fordson size, 


Capacity. 


Ask your Fordson Dealer 


grain pan removes fully 85 per cent 
hance to ruin good bearing surfaces, 
, completely and economically meets 
is made in two sizes 


Payment Plan on the ‘‘New Racine’’ in Combination 


with the Fordson Tractor, 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Racine 


Dept. OC-66 


and the 24x40 for those who require larger 
about the Belle City Time 
or write direct to— 
Wisconsin 











his particular needs, the price | 


GET 


DON'T RISK WOOD SHINGLES. 


FIREPROOF 
—_ ROOFING 


Tile Wu DIRECT 


WOOD SHINGLES [“Doa's risk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN __Isays Mr. J. P. Artley.‘‘Sparks 
set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I lost all I hadinthe house. My new house 
hasan “‘Everwear”’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.” 
‘EVERWEAR” wonntenns, “Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN een looking for.’? You 
will say when you see this thick, Strong Roofing— 
then you will understand why it has such a repu- 
tation for lasting. Send forsample. 

COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—TO 
YOU. So our roofing costs you less than most wood 
shingles. Send for free samples—to-day—and see 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL 
HEADS ARE COVERED. 

YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all 
THE PROFIT | kinds of Roofing, Corrugated and 
V Crimp Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But steel is 








oe 
FIREPROOF ROOFING. | 


FROM 


FACTORY 


costing more—next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your roofing—while § 
prices are down to rock bottom, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK pet all about Roofing and Side 
ing and gives valuable building information, 
Write to-day for your free copy. . 
WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you one square or 1,000 squares 
at the same low wholesale factory price. Get 
guaranteed, fire proof roofing direct from the f: ° 
freight paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. Appress 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dept. P. 


CALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLE 
CAW’T CATCH FIRE 








= B0OK— ‘a 
ue _ muted es er vee eer 
DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 





























Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, 


Presbyterian school for boys, 


section of Virginia, about 4% mile from Danville. 
Thorough preparation for university or 


Christian environment. 


college. Sane athletics. Military 


Write for 


VIRGINIA 


located in healthful Piedmont 
Home life and 


Moderate cost. 


system. 


Catalog. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 29.—One of the most 

appropriate ways to celebrate a safe 
and sane Fourth of July is to enlist 
young and old in the presentation of a 
pageant of local his- 
tory. Perhaps it is 
not too late to give 
something simple 
along this line in 
your community. 

Tuesday, June 30. 
—In framing pic- 
tures with passepar- 
tout paper binding, 
hold picture, mat 
and glass together 
with spring clothespins and you will 
have no trouble with slippings. 

Wednesday, July 1.—One little home 
demonstration girl whose club was study- 
ing vegetable cookery said, “My mother 
always puts cabbage on in cold water 
and cooks them three hours. We never 
think they are fit to eat until they are 
turned brown.” Try it just once this 
way and see how delicious and more 
easily digested it is: chop it, drop it in 
boiling salted water for 20 minutes. 
Drain, add butter or cream and serve 
immediately. 

Thursday, July 2.—If you have no good 
place to keep your hats cover ordinary 
cardboard boxes with wall paper in an 
interesting design and place them on a 
shelf or rack in your bedroom. 

Friday, July 3.—For the Fourth of 
July picnic try mint punch. Boil 1 quart 
water and 2 cups sugar 10 minutes. 
Bruise 2 cups mint leaves, add juice of 
3 lemons. Pour syrup over fruit. Let 
stand overnight, strain. When serving 
use plenty of crushed ice and equal parts 
mint and ginger ale. 

Saturday, July 4—Comfortable seats, 
a musical instrument of some sort and a 
few chilled watermelons will be enough 
to make the young people of the neigh 
borhood enjoy the evening right on 
your screened porch without dangerous 
fireworks. 

Sunday, July 5—Henry Ward Beecher 
once said, “No man can tell another his 
faults so as to benefit him unless he 
loves him.” 


Drawn Threadwork 


RAWNWORK 

is much used at 
the present time to 
ornament dresses, 
table cloths, run- 
ners, napkins and 
similar articles. It 
is very handsome on 
rather heavy linen 
nd is not difficult 
to learn to do. We 
shall be glad to send 
the directions for 
the four stitches il- 
lustrated if you will 
write us, enclosing 
a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Three Mistakes 


NE of the very worst mistakes I 

ever made was thinking the city wo- 
man has a monopoly on culture. Two 
of our near neigl-bors are college gradu- 
ates. There is a graciousness and charm 
about them. I have also discovered that 
we are all sisters, whether rural or urban. 
Why any marked differences?—A Con- 
stant Reader. 





MRS, HUTT 





A mistake I made was listening to my 
small daughter’s complaints against her 
school teachers and classmates. I am 
thankful that I had my eyes opened in 
time to help her to partly overcome this 
childish fault—A. L. K. 


When my oldest child had taken music 


only a few months she was very anxious 
to have pieces to play. I made the mis- 
take of requesting her music teacher to 
give her pieces instead of trusting to her 
instructor’s judgment of what was best 
for her.—A. L. K. 

Editor’s Note.—In regard to the latter 
mistake, I might say that a limted num- 
ber of scales may be necessary for the 
beginner but there are today many har- 
monious pieces that serve the purpose 
of scales and are used by some of 
America’s best teachers. I am told this 
by a most successful music teacher. 
but after the child 
has become really interested in music and 
sees the reason for them, 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Scales must come, 














Who Is to Blame for Petting 
Parties ? 
T WOULD be hard to say who is 


really to blame for petting parties. | 
think that the girls and boys are about 
equally to blame and parents are some 
what to blame also. They should be 
more particular about the people with 
whom their children associate and should 
know more about the places to which 
they go. 


Most people lay all the blame on the 


girl. They say she should not permit 
such familiarities, which is quite true, 
but I have often wondered why boys, 
who have always been supposed to be 
stronger than girls in most ways, should 
be supposed to be so completely lacking 
in moral stamina. 

There will come a time, [ am sure, 
when all boys will have to be as tine 
and clean as they want the girls they 
marry to be. Many are that now, and 
girls can help increase the number by 
refusing to associate with the others. 

Petting, no matter how innocent it 
may seem, is sure to lower 
standards and will be followed by re- 
gret and sorrows. Fine friendships or 
love even is possible between boys and 
girls without petting. One can have a 
genuine good time without being stiff 
and old fashioned or indulging in petting. 

Alabama. G. A. 


one’s 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











How I Teach My Family Good 


anners 
(First Prize Letter) 
‘DOLITENESS is to do and say the 
kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
On this rule we try to build the manners 





2280 

2253—Here’s a frock that you'll be able 
to wear on many occasions — it’s 
just one of those dresses that al- 
ways fits in. The dress pattern 2253 
is cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma 
terial The beading design comes 
in our hot-iron transfer pattern 710, 
which comes in blue and yellow and 
costs 15 cents extra. The accom 
panying diagram 
construction. 


explains simpie 


2280—Make yourself this dainty night- 
gown, which cuts entirely in one 
piece. You've only to fold the ma 
terial after cutting from pattern 
2280, which cuts in sizes 36, 38, 4, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure 


over on the shoulders, run up th 
seams, turn under a hem and finish 
the neck and sleeves. In size %, 


3% yards of 40-inch material are re 
quired. 


2343—The molded bodice and full skirt o 
this design will appeal to the young 
girl and woman who can boast a 
youthful figure. It is made with the 
new square neckline and can have 
long or short sleeves. The dress 
pattern 2343 is cut in sizes 14, 16 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


dressmaking lessons. Send 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the summer. It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
36-inch material with 5¢ yard 3%-inch 
contrasting. 

2337—Child’s Rompers.—The front is on 
one piece and the back with a drop 
seat A belt is attached to lower 
back section and is closed. in the 
front. It has a round neck with a 
two-piece round collar. Pattern 2337 
cuts in sizes %, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
© years. Size 4 years takes 2' yards 
of 36-inch material with 5¢ yard 36- 
inch contrasting. 





2348—This button-down-the-front dress is 
made with kimono sleeves and I 
or without the large pockets. The 








dress pattern 2348 is cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 27, 
yards 40-inch material with 3 yard 
%6-inch contrasting. 


2283—Every woman needs an all-occasion 

dress—the kind she can slip on in 
the morning and feel quite suitably 
dressed the whole day through. Style 
2283 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 takes 3% yards 40-inch material 
with $§ yard of 32-inch contrasting. 








ot our family. I am anxious that 
children shall be polite not from t 
lips out but that their acts of courtesy 


shall come from the heart, 
I try to set the example for the little 
ones by saying, “Please hand me the 


scissors,” or “I beg your pardon, | 
didn’t intend upsetting your toys.” This 
takes constant watchfulness, e ill 





where one is tired and all the world 
seems awry, but I am repaid when my 
children speak courteously to others 

To encourage good table manners [ 
use a white table cloth every day and 
ask my family to keep spoons, forks 
and knives in their proper places and to 
try not to spill food. An oilcloth would 
save washing but after all a well ap- 
pointed table is an incentive to good de- 
portment. 

Perhaps the children’s worst fault is 
the tendency to drop a thing when done 
with it and then forget its whereabouts. 
I am trying to overcome this by having 
a place for their belongings where they 
easily get things and replace them. I[ 
tell them repeatedly but pleasantly how 
much help it is to mother to have things 
kept in place. 

Another fault is the habit of getting 
help or putting off a task until help can 
be procured. I try to insist on punc- 
tuality in all work without destroying 
the spirit of codperation between them. 

I try to bring up my family so that 
they will be courteous, prompt, cooper- 
ative citizens of whom the common- 
wealth need not be ashamed. 

MRS. R. A. H. 


King County, Texas. 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Sticky Things 


ID you ever put your elbow in the 

fly paper or lean against fresh paint 
or have a child lay a jam laden hand on 
your knee or drop or perhaps spill 
something greasy down your dress 
front? Of course each needs a differ- 
ent remedy, whether alcohol, kerosene, 
suds, turpentine, gasoline, ether or any 
of a dozen things. It is not always 
easy to apply the proper treatment at 
once but usually it is convenient to put 
on French chalk. This absorbs the grease 
or stickiness and forms a paste that 
brushes off easily later. This chalk 
comes in small 5 and 10-cent cakes and 
may be bought at any drug store. It is 
well to keep one in the bureau drawer 
and one in the dining room cupboard 
ready for accident. 














If there be no French chalk, use white 
talcum or barring that, cornstarch or 
flour. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
Salads 


R. Grayson looked up from his even- 
ing paper, gazed thoughtfully into 
space, then said, “Sister Margaret, what 
do you think of this statement about 
this generation being ahead of all oth- 


so» 


ers in its diet? 











“T think it is true,” was Aunt Mar- 
garet’s reply. ‘And I think the one 
big, outstanding advance of this gener- 
ation is its appreciation of salads. I was 
just reading an article by the great Dr. 
McCollum in his book, ‘The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition.’ He spoke 
about the wonderful value of milk and 
then he said, ‘The desired end is to be 
attained through the daily consumption 
of the vegetables we class as greens and 
pot-herbs and through the practice of 
eating salads or other raw vegetable 
dishes twice a day.’” 


“Are salads really so very important, 
Aunty?” said Grace. 
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June 


Book: Cadillac 


DETROIT’S FINEST 
HOTEL 





1200 Rooms with Bath 


e, +4 and up 


475 rooms at *4 and *§ 





Parlor Suites 
$14, $16, 18 per day 





Three Main Restaurants 


Cofeteria Service in Coffee Shop on 
Ground Floor--18 Shops and Broker's 
Office in Building 


Special Luncheon Served Daily 
in English Grill and Blue 
Room $1.28 


Dinner De Luxe in Blue Room 
and English Grill $2 
(Except Sunday) 


Club Breakfast 85c and $1 


Venetian Room a la Carte 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL CO. DETROIT 


Roy CARRUTHERS, President 
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Hinds *z:Cream 
The Perfect Powder Base 
Moisten the skin with Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream and allow it to nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. It will 
adhere with wonderful smoothness, and 
remain in perfect condition longer than 
with any other base we’ve seen. At the 
same time this cream will improve the 


condition of the skin, making it clear, 
fresh and attractive. Relieves Sanburn. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold 
by druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, 
general stores, or by mail, 
postpaid. 3 sizes: 10c, 50c 
and $1.00. Send money order 
or stamps. 


Trial Bottie FREE with booklet, 
if you give name of your dealer. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept.«, Portland, Maine 








“They are indeed, dear,” was her re- 
ply. 

“They are valuable, among other good 
reasons, because: 

“1. They are economical because they 
permit the using up of many odds and 
ends of fruits, vegetables and meats. 

“2. They increase the use of raw, leafy 
vegetables, 

“3. Through their nourishing ingredi- 
ents and accompanying salad dressings 
they provide the body with vitamines 
mineral salts and other materials it does 
not get in sufficient quantities in the 
commonplace daily menu. 

. 4. Salads serve to maintain the im- 
testinal tract in a hygienic condition by 
promoting prompt elimination. 

“5. They help to prevent scurvy. 

“6. They tend to prevent many kinds 
of skin disease. 

“7. They make the body resistant to 
many of the most common diseases.” 

“Aunty, what does all that mean that 
you have been saying?” asked little 
Billy, aged eight. 

Everybody laughed but Aunty took 
the child into her arms and said, “Never 
mind, dear. It means that if you eat 
plenty of cooked and raw _ vegetables 
that you will be less likely to be sick.” 


“Measles?” said the child. 


“Yes, measles and toothache and ev- 
ery other kind of sickness and more 
than that they make you grow big and 
strong.” 


But Mary was much more practical, 
being 19. “Tell us some good salads 
and salad dressings, Aunty.” 


“Well, dear for the basis of a salad 
we always have lettuce if possible. But 
if one cannot get that a pretty inside 
cabbage leaf will do or water cress or 
a little nest of beet or a cup made out 
of a pepper pod. You can use any kind 
of fruit or vegetable in a salad except 
the sweet ones and they can be used if 
soaked in French dressing.” 


“When I was a girl,” said Mrs. Gray- 
son, “people thought of a salad simply 
as the boiled leaves of some _ green 
vegetable, especially turnips.” 


“Yes, a turnip salad and pot-licker 
certainly are good. What a shame it is 
to fail to use also all the other wonder- 
ful fruits and vegetables raw 2s well as 
cooked, that nature has produced for us 
and that we now know to be better and 
cheaper than all the medicine in the 
world.” 


“But tell us about the salads,” 
persisted. 


Mary 


“Crisp lettuce and sliced tomato is 
the ideal salad,” she answered. “Add to 
this for a variety a little chopped on- 
ion, pepper, cooked beet or sliced cu- 
cumber and you have a_ delightful 
change. Then you can have shredded 
cabbage with apples, raisins, and celery 
that have been soaked in French dress- 
ing. Instead of talking about them sup- 


pose I simply tell you that the four 
principal dressings are French, mayon- 
naise, boiled or quick dressing. The 


principal salads are raw vegetables, raw 
fruits, cooked vegetables or fruits, meat, 
egg, cheese or fish salads. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. There are so many that 
I’ll write them out for you and you can 
paste them in your home cook books.” 
Editor’s Note.—The interest in salads 
has been so great that in addition to the 
small leaflet mentioned recently in the 
Housewife’s Calendar we have prepar- 
ed a larger one. If you care to send 10 
cents we shall send you this collection 
of 101 recipes for delicious salads and 
of salad dressings a good baker's dozen. 






If the house has no run- 
ning water that’s the 
first improvement need- 
ed. And a kitchen sink 
ts a real friend to the 
housekeeper, but it 
needs some consideration, like all other 
friends. 


Cultivation 


Proper cultivation at the 
right time saves lots of 
trouble later on. It pays 
all the time, to cultivate 
the habit of taking good 


care of your teeth. 


Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 





"Lucky thing | brought my tube, Dad.” 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth, for when 
tooth troubles start, serious results may follow. 
Health, good looks and happiness can be ruined 
by decaying teeth. The most effective way for 


you and your family 
prevention. 


to escape disease is— 


Take Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream with you 
wherever you go, and use it after every meal 
and before going to bed. 


Colgate’s is a preventive dentifrice—safe, effec- 
tive, and pleasant to use because of its delightful 
taste. It removes causes of tooth decay by the 
gentle “washing” action of its non-gritty chalk 


and tasteless soap. 


There are no curative claims for Colgate’s. No 
tooth paste or powder can cure. That is your 
dentist’s function. Colgate’s keeps your teeth 
clean—and cleanliness is the best preventive 


measure known. 


A Large tube —25c—at the store where you trade. 


COLGATE & CO.— Established 1806. 






Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 








Colgate’s Cashmere Colgate’s Talc—25¢ 


Bouquet Soap—25c 


CLEANS 
_ TEETH ruc RIGHT 4 
y 





Colgate’s “Handy Colgate’s Rapid- 
ip” Shaving Shave Cream— 
Stick—35c¢ 
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Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. e mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
Convenient markets, ¢ schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices. Large farms 
pay big: returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigratien Agent 








Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 
at ail 


















The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw . 
Mill at a low price. For 


Steam or Tractor power. 

Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. her woodworking ma- 
i . Send for description and prices. 

Lane turing 


Co., Mon , ve. 
Distri ed 
Dillen Supply Company, Raleigh. N. Siazs 





| Clemson College 
Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations to fill vacant 
scholarships in Clemson College will be 
held on Friday, July 10, 1925, beginning 
at 9 A. M., under the supervision of the 
County Superintendents of Education. The 
four-year scholarships are open to young 
men not less than sixteen years old who 
are interested in one of the regular Agri- 
cultural or Textile courses. An applicant 
for a two-year scholarship in Agriculture 
must be eighteen years old. 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 a 
session and free tuition of $40.0. A 
scholarship winner must meet fully the 
requirements for admission. 


Application blanks, catalogues, and full 
information will be mailed to any one 
imterested. Write to 

THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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SPEAKS FOR : 
ITSELF ! ‘ 
Munger ginned cotton speaks 


for itself. 
It tells its own story to 
the cotton buyer when 
he grades it— 
“Best Sample 
Cleanest Seed’ 


Munger System cotton 
ginning outfits are me 


chanical perfec tioa, 
Time tested, durable 
and adaptable to all 


classes of work. 


There’s One Near You 


CONTINENTAL GIN 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 






























It i 
kills “Ss 
them! 


Insect Powder isa most effectiveinsecticide 
Bee Brand isthe most effective powder. It 
won't stain;it willnot harmchildren, animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths,Lice 
on Fowl and many other House and Garden 
Insects, Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 
sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular,also 
free booklet—a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Over-Runs and Mill-Ends 


CLOT Direct From 


AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
Cotton Flannels, Pillow Tubing, Sheet- 
ing, Crinkle Cloth, Pajama Checks, 
Corded Quilt Cloth, Chambray, Eden 
Hall Covelet, Tinted Dimity, Art Silk 
Striped Madras for men’s and boys’ 
shirts, “H. B.” Cloth and Ginghams. 
Write for FREE samples and prices. 
MONAGHAN MILL STORE, Dept. 
A., Greenville, S. C. 

“Textile Center of the South"’ 

















We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial If satis- 
por, costs $1.97. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
tron FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41, Baltimore. Ma 
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Budding Peaches 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

| Some time ago I told you how to 
plant peach seeds so that you could have 
| stocks for growing more peach trees of 
good kinds by budding. It is time to do 
June budding, which is com- 
|} mon with nurserymen in the South. 
3udding may be done, however, at any 
time that the stocks are growing and 
the bark slips, if the buds to be inserted 
are available. 





a practice 


When the buds are inserted, the stocks 
should be about the size of a lead pencil 
or larger. Early budding will give trees 
large enough to set out the next fall or 
winter. If the budding is done late, the 
trees must remain in the nursery row 
through the following summer in 
| order that they may attain the siz 
desired. When the buds are put in 
in June, they will start growing in 
a few weeks and with good soil and 
good cultural care will make a 
growth of from 2% to 5 feet in the 
same year. 

Let’s see how 
the peach is bud- 
ded :— 

1 We must 
have the bud 
(Fig. 1) which is 
taken from new- 
growth twigs. 
We must have 
the stocks (Fig. 
2) grown from 
seed planted the 
winter or early Then cut it off 

. m square, or across 
spring before the the bud stick 
budding is done 





CUTTING 
BUD 
The buds are taken 
from this year’s 
growth. eave a 
part of the leat 
stem to serve a5 a 
handle. Start cut- 
ting about 4 inch 
above the bud and 
cut under and to 
just below the bud. 


THI 


2. Using a sharp knife, the buds are 
cut as shown in Fig. 1 and severed from 
the “stick” by cutting them off at right 
angles with the stock or where the cut- 
ting edge of the knife appears in the 
figure. This leaves a square cut at the 
top of the scion bud. Enough of the 
leaf stem is left with each bud to serve 
as a handle for manipulating the bud. 

3. The stock is then prepared for re- 
| ceiving the bud by making a T-shaped 

cut (Fig. 2, a). The bark, which should 

slip easily, is pulled back (Fig. 3, a) and 
| the bud inserted. 

4. The next step is to wrap or tie the 
bud (Fig. 3, b). For this purpose raffia is 
commonly used, though strips of cloth, 
soft yarn, or even the inside bark of 
mulberry, willows etc., will do. When 
the buds have set or are united with the 
stock, the tie is cut to prevent binding 
and injuring the young tree as it grows. 

5. When the buds begin to grow, the 
tops of the stocks are cut off about half 
an inch above the bud and only the in- 
serted bud is allowed to grow. 





6. Just before you begin budding, 
rub off all young branches on the lower 
stock stem so there will be no growing 
buds on the lower six inches of the 
stock. The buds are inserted as near 
the ground as can conveniently be done. 
While the budding is being the 
supply of the budders is carried in a 
moist sack or covered basket to prevent 


done 





them from becoming dry. 

If suckers or branches come on the 
stock, they must be rubbed off soon after 
they start. Only the budded bud should 
be allowed to grow. Every budded tree 
should be inspected at intervals of a few 
weeks through the growing season and 
any needed attention given. If the trees 
are not growing satisfactorily or if the 





| leaves turn yellow, apply 75 to 200 
| pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 
UNCLE P. F. 


Pictures in Our Home 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
T= pictures we have in our home are 
varied. They were selected by my 
mother. 
















CeeP eRe ree eee ree 


In the library we have pictures of the 


authors she likes best. I like to look 
at them and ask her questions about her 
favorite stories, then read the books. 


We have Whittier’s poems and the pic- 


the “Barefoot Boy” he wrote 
Dickens and his home is another 
favorite author 


We have an 


ture of 
about. 

picture. Dickens is a 
of my father and mother. 


interesting picture of Mr. Pickwick re- 
ceiving his friends. I can find Old 
Scrooge, Oliver Twist, David Copper- 
field, and other characters of Dickens. 
Then we have a very old picture of 
Mount Vernon and one of George 
Washington beside it. A little flag al- 
ways drapes this picture. Another old 
picture is Napoleon at his own tomb. 


tree decayed, leaving the 
the tree looking like 
That tree is one of the 
the world. 


It is an old 
hollow of 
Napoleon. 
historical trees of 

We have an amusing picture of a 
country store. The men are read- 
ing a paper. The name of the pic- 
ture is “Corn Is Up!” Everything 
about it is funny. 

We have many pic- 
tures of landscapes, 
trees, country roads and 
country people. I love 
books and pictures, for they are 
as good company as anybody wants. 
I am studying agriculture in school 


and hope I will learn enough to 
be a good farmer. I read every- 
thing in The Progressive Farmer. 


READING B. WAY. 

Beaufort County, N. C. 
Editor’s Note-—Nothing adds more 
1 to the home or one’s taste for the 

finer things of life than good pic- 
tures. As Reading says,when one learns 
to love books and pictures he always 
knows where to find good company. 


Finding Snake Eggs 
(Girl's $1 Prize Letter) 
NE warm summer day I was on 
Amite River fishing, and found ly- 


ing on the bank two small white eggs. 
The shell was very delicate and I 


wanted to know if they were snake eggs 





CUTTING THE STOCK 
PING THE B 
horizontal slit in 


A vertical and a 





AND _ INSERTING AND WRAP- 
UD 


the bark makes ready 


The Progressive Farmer 


out. I could easily fill the lid in 


get 
this way. 

My snakes were kingsnakes, and when 
they about three or four weeks 
old, I turned them out so they could 
grow up and kill dangerous snakes, 
When you see a kjngsnake, do not kill 
it, for kingsnakes will not bite except 
in self defense, are not poisonous, and 
are very helpful to us. 

IRENE RICHMOND. 

Amite County, Miss. 

Editor's Note—Well! We have had 
letters about all sorts of odd pets, rang- 
ing all the way from crows to flying 
squirrels, but Irene is certainly the first 
of our young folks to write us about 
raising snakes. Have any of our other 
reader had a similar experience? 


A Splendid Country High 
chool 


y Nanaagees is nothing more upbuilding to 

a community than a_ good high 
school. There has been a great im- 
provement in our school during the past 
four years. Our school is on the ac- 
credited list and we had 408 pupils on 


were 


roll this year, with 11 teachers. We 
have nine months school. 
We don't have a good library yet, 


but have raised between $200 and $300 
toward one. The tenth and eleventh 
grade girls gave a play at our school 
and at two other schools and made a 
large amount of money from it. They 
will try to get a library built before 
school begins next term. 
BELLE GRAYBEAL. 

Grayson County, Va. 

Editor's Note—Belle is certainly 
right. There is nothing worth more 
to a community than a good school; and 
a school where the pupils sct to work to 
get the equipment it lacks,is indeed one 
in which the community can take pride. 


An Interesting Island 
| WANT to try to tell you about the 
corner of South Carolina where I 
live. Beaufort Island is quite a large 
island, and being surrounded by rivers 
on three sides and Port Royal on the 
fourth, it is a delightful place to live. 
The soil is very fertile and the climate 
ideal. Tomatoes and potatoes are the 
main crops, though, of course, almost 
all other vegetables are grown. 

The time has been when the colored 
race very nearly owned 
the Island, but white 
people are gradually 


coming in and _ buying 
farms and the colored 


people are mostly work- 
ing for the whites now. 
Dairying is being taken 
up by those who can 
finance it. Schools are 
very good, and most of 
us are trying to get as 
much education as pos 
sible. There are. still 
large tracts of land suit 


able for farming to be 
had, and we welcome 
white people. 

3eaufort is really a 


beautiful city, and quite 
a few tourists visit it 


for inserting the bud. The vertical slit is about 1% inches each summer. It is only 
long, the horizontal is a little less than half an inch. Cut . 4 
just through the bark a ‘short sail out to the 
When the bud has been inserted under the bark the bark Atlantic Ocean. Paris 
is pressed close about the bud and bound with raffia, strips Island is quite a little 
of cloth or with soft strings. As soon as the bud sets the ; “7 : 
binding should be cut away to allow the young tree to grow. world of busy people, and 


them home 
sunny place. 
a tiny pip, 


or turtle eggs, so I brought 
and kept them in a 
In a short time I noticed 
and two little, wriggling snakes 
were finding their way into the land of 
the living. When I put the eggs in the 
sun, I put them in a net box so they 
could not escape after they were 
hatched. I managed to feed them milk 
and eggs, which was a very delicious 
dish for them. I had a tin lid and let 
about three-fourths of it go under the 
edge of the box and the rest stay out. 
It was buried a little under the earth, 
so no hole was made for the snakes to 


warm, 


Sool 


ome ee 7S Hee me 


Old Fort Charles is a 
historic spot. Almost all fruits do well 
here. I have eaten oranges grown on 
Beaufort Island and think they are as 
good as Florida oranges. 

DOROTHY DAVIDSON. 

Beaufort County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—Dorothy seems to be 
quite well informed about the history 
of Beaufort Island and its special char- 
acteristics, and has written an unusually 
interesting letter about them. 

wwe Me 
At=s Ada’s Axioms: Busy folks don’t 

have time to worry. 
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This is No. 4 of a Series of Messages to Southern Young Men and Women from the Colleges Listed in this Advertisement 





Co-Operation and College Friendship 











Dear Son and Daughter: 


Did you ever stop to think that this world runs 
largely on codperation and friendship? Man or 
woman can do little by his own feeble efforts 
but through coéperation with his associates is 
able to become a powerful influence in his field. 


That’s one of the “BIG” things a college edu- 
cation will give you. 

I have said all this, my children, preliminary 
to telling you a secret. The associations formed 
at college are just as important as things learned 
from books! If book knowledge were all that is 
obtained at college, the course might not be worth 
while, for by diligent effort books may be mastered 
at home. But many things are learned outside of 
books and the schoolroom. 


It is at college that a young man or a young 
woman forms the greater number of life’s friend- 
ships. These friendships later in life are worth 
much from the standpoint of business success, 
but they are worth a great deal more because 
of the value of friendship alone. No matter where 
the college man or woman may go in later life, 
the chances are that old school friends will be 
found with the consequent exchange of experi- 
ences and observations. If there is any person 
your old Daddy envies, it is the men and women 
who have such friendships as these. 


There is another great value in college train- 
ing which I have not mentioned,my dear Boy and 
Girl. College life, with its continuous contact 
with other folks gives the young man or the young 
woman the ability to meet other folks without 








embarrassment. In other words, it gives poise, 
confidence, and the ability to meet others with- 
out fear or self-consciousness. The person who 
is brought up within a small neighborhood cannot 
do this. The customs of this particular section 
are familiar, but one cannot help feeling ill at 
ease when away from home. There is doubt as 
to the customs of the educated. 


I have missed the value of friendships, associa- 
tions, and constant contact with other people 
which college life brings. I want you both to 
have these things. When I was your age, I could 
have had more schooling had I seen the necessity. 
I did not think it worth while, but I now see my 
mistake. You will doubtless feel about the same 
way I did when young. But “take it” from your 
old Father, such a view is wrong and both of 
you must go to college, no matter what the sac- 
rifice. 

The ability to codperate and work together with 
your associates is alone worth the price in time 
and money of a college education. “Teamwork” 
is learned at college in class work, literary so- 
cieties, clubs, athletics, etc. 


You will get many other things from a college 
education, but this one thing alone would make 
a college education worth while. 


Affectionately, 
Father. 

















LIST OF COLLEGES 


North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Raleigh, N. C. 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


North Carolina College for Womer 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Guilford College 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Meredith College (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Furman University 
Greenville, S. C. 


Erskine College 
Due West, S. C. 


Presbyterian College of South 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Randolph-Macon College 
Catawba College 
Davidson College 


Davidson College, N. C. 


Cullowhee State Normal School 


Carolina Cullowhee, N. C. 
Clinton, S. C. Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Cr P W Hickory, N. C. 
gy ho Pipe Atlantic Christian College 
. Wilson, N. C. 
Woman Prog al of Du West Flora Macdonald College 
(Women) 


Red Springs, N. C. 


Queen’s College (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 


Peace Institute (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College 
(Women), 
Abingdon, Va. 


Blacksburg, Va. 


Ashland, Va. 


Salisbury, N. C. 





college. Y iy 
education in sacrifice, time, MOmey, etc.” 





Ask some college graduate you know what he would take for his or her friendships formed at 
You will get the same answer from them all—“It’s worth the whole cost of a college 


The ability to work with people is essential to every successful person. 
dependent on each other and the sooner we learn this great truth the better it is for us. 

Get these friendships and these great truths through a college education. 
TODAY so you can decide and be ready to attend college in September. 


We are all more or less 


Write for catalogs 
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Make Cotton 
Pay Better! 


Neither the size nor quality 
of the yield fully determines the 
profits of your cotton crop. The 
leciding factor is the gin 





through which your cotton is 


run. 


In the experience of Southern | 


growers, the Murray Gin, with 
its Patented features, assures a 
better sample, a better turnout 
—the full measure of profit from 
your cotton crop. 


This year, make your crop 
produce fuller profits— 


Patronize THE 
MURRAY 
GIN 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas. Atlanta, Georgia 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Community 


Ask your local Murray Gin Owner 
for information about How to Get 
More Money For Your Cotton. 








| Pull-Power Is 
a Better Press 


Thepullfeature enables you 
to place the press in the cen- 
ter of the stack and bale the 
entire stack without moving 


the press. Positive gear re- 
turn does away with anti- 
quated spring. Self-feeder 
saves work and allows a 
larger quantity of hay in the 
pressing chamber. 

JOHN DEERE-DAIN 
Pull-Power Hay Press 
has advantages over the push 
power in that it is built lighter— 
easier to transport. No heavy 
pitman required—no heavy re- 
bound, no heavy springs to work 
against. Low step-over for the 
team. 

Two-horse press is made in 
three sizes: 14x18, 16x18 and 
18x22; one-horse press makes 14x18 
bales only; has hand feed, 


Pie today | for free literature. 
e885 JO. jeere, Molin 
and ask for folder MH ese” 


JOHN + DEERE 


BUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 


Sale 


case gold effect 
case guaranteed 
Richly 
Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
postage on arrival. 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FREE. 
Money back guar- 
anteed. 
BRADLEY, F-5i2 
Newton, Mass. 


























|} ing with grief when it couldn't. be 





Serving Your | 








Why Not Start a “Community 
Club” > 


(Concluded from page column 3) 
but I must say the life the men put into 
their parts and the s they made of 
what they had been asked to do sur 
pr ed everybody Some of that acting 
and the brilliant impromptu peeche 

vuld i brought down the house in 
i NL ity accustomed to elebrated 
ictor 

Phe ele man had a beard of wool, 

d where he got hi clothes patience 
knows, but [ have never seen anything 
funnier. The ring-bearer—another six 
footer wore knee-breeches, a wig with 
long curls, and carried the ring in a tin 


basin, losing it when called for and howl 
found. 
The “Gold Dust Twins” were into every 
thing and insisted on reciting and 
ing and fighting and had to be dragged 
out from time to time. The rich aunt 
pranced around in an outfit that would 
have made her fortune on the real stage, 
talking loudly of her will to be made in 
favor of the person who treated her with 
proper respect and audibly criticising the 
“in-laws.”” The mothers of the bride and 
groom wept at all times, while the jilted 
lovers mourned loudly. The entire wed- 
ding cast gathered in a back room and 
were slowly escorted up the the 
usher, Kalsomina Kegg, and wel- 
comed on the by the announcer, 
who gave the name in a loud voice to the 


sing- 


aisle by 
were 


Stage 


audience and seated them, after a full 
view was given of the costume. In 
between times the fiddler, Mrs. Magneta 


Maydew, played such foot-patting spe 
cialities as “Turkey in the Straw,” “Ar- 
kansas Traveler,” “Devil Among the 


and good old tunes of that type. 


V 


the 


Tailors,” 


ed- 


tions were 


In ‘Chocolate Vt 
ling” 
isked, 
the 


the midst of 
ceremony, 
the jilted lover 
three former 
sride and groom promptly proceeded to 
faint, with both mothers fanning them, 
and everybody handed out smelling salts. 
Finally the calmed, the jilted 
lover’s affections were turned to another 
girl, and in his he into one of 
the best buck-and-wing dances I have seen 
in many a day, with our fiddler bringing 
down the roof with old 
Mountain.” The twins had to be smack- 
ed to be kept back. After the wedding 
ceremony was finished, the wedding par- 
ty crowded around with presents, audible 
remarks being made as to the suspicious 
character of some of them—chickens be- 
ing recognized, also towels and pin cush- 


when obfee 


and also 


groom. 


objected 
the 


wives of 


W iv es were 


1OV broke 


“Sourwood 


ions—and hard words ensued as to the 
honesty of the givers. All was quieted, 
however, by the arrival of the sheriff, 


with a star the size of a soup plate and 
guns strapped all over him. His an- 
nouncement was a literary gem :‘— 
oyez! In the 
state of Tennessee and 
extraordinary and min- 
great Coun- 
summons, 


“Ovyez, name 
of the great 

therefore envoy 
ister plenipotentiary of the 
ty of Hamblen, I do hereby 
seize, hold, and otherwise maltreat and 
manhandle these prominent citizens that 
this evening have attempted to defraud 
these previous wives who trustfully 
have been killing alligators and book 
agents in Africa; and I now therefore 
melodiously, feloniously, ceremoniously, 
and acrimoniously arrest Henry Ham- 
bone and Araminta Dentia Spearmint.” 


ovez, 


so 


He arrested the bride for stealing her 
wedding dress and arrested the groom on 
complaint of former wives for back pay 
on a non-support charge. The preacher 
said he hadn’t been paid and demanded 
his fee. Finally the sheriff announced 
that the wedding presents would be auc- 
tioned off to the highest bidders in the 
audience, that no package was worth 
over 20 cents, but that as the proceeds 
would go to the school, it was hoped the 
bidding would be lively and generous. 


VI 


So you see how the thing was done, 
and how much depended on the individ- 
ual initiative. After the auction a con- 
cert was given by the band. The whole 
thing was given for our usual charge— 
20 cents for grown people and 10 cents 





for children. We are often advised to 
raise the price, but we want the admis- 
sion kept low so that every one can come 
and enjoy the entertainment 

One month 
to which hus! 
the 
rowd will be 
strel 7 hey 
ind it w 


our yearly picnic, 
invited A nother 
Alabama umimer 
to ' 
mice 


we give 


mands are 
musical 
isked 
did it 


as a big 


month 
give a 
| 


min vefore for the 


club, 
The 
money prizes 
ing exhibits at 

They 
farmers’ 
und summer 

You will see by this what can be 
ind done with pleasure, by up-and- 
coming club to life 
happier and the community a better place 
in which to bring up the children. The 
reason we have a high school is that the 
club backed up the efforts of the princti- 
pal until the regulation country school | 
merged into a good high school. There 
is plenty of work for a club to do in 


succes 


Community Club has won splen 


by combining i 
state and county 
attendance at 
for 
for 


cann both 


fairs encourage 
state 
ups 


conventions grown- 
children 


done, 


schx ¢ I S 


an 


community make 


every neighborhood—and you will enjoy 
doing it. 
If you haven't a community club, do 


organize one right away. 








New Blood Improves Flock 


Leghorn 
to 


long should I keep a 


many hens 


OW 


male and how one 


it-best to have?” 


(Answerd by J. H. Wood.)—It is 
quite possible for you to keep your 
Brown Leghorns up to a good standard 
the importation of new blood in the 
form of males. With a small flock you 
should obtain new blood about every 
two years. With a large flock it would 
possible for you to go several years 
obtaining new blood. 

It best by all to 
blood of the same strain as 
you ha providing you are satisfied 
with what you have. Not only is it ad- 
visable to continue with the same strain, 
to obtain your stock from the same 
providing you have been satis- 
birds. When you in- 
from another strain 
get more variation 
of a tendency for 


male is 


by 


be 
without 
new 

one 


buy 
the 


is means 


ve 


but 
breeder, 
with the 
new blood 
you are inclined to 
and there more 
characters to split up. 

I would say that a Leghorn male 
bird is at his best when from 8 to 18 
months old. Occasionally a Leghorn 
male bird will be very for several 
years. The average, however, should 
not be kept for breeding longer than two 
seasons. On free range a Leghorn male 
will take care of 15 females in a small 
flock where only one male bird used. 
In large flocks where several males are 
used, however, 18 to 20 females may be 
given to the male. 


tied 
troduce 


past 


is 


good 


1s 
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Poultry Manure Richest of 
Animal Manures 


HAT is poultry manure worth as 
a fertilizer?” 
Figured on the basis of the market 


value of the phosphorus and nitrogen, it 
contains, it is worth between $11 and $12 
a ton. Replying to the above question, 
Dr. B. F. Kaupp of the North Carolina 
Extension Service, said: “One hundred 
hens produce 1% tons of droppings in 
one year, of which one ton is deposited 
on the dropping boards and saved for 
fertilizer. When droppings accumulate 
and ferment on the boards, it makes an 
unhealthful condition. Animal life can- 
not live in its own filth. We have been 
selling poultry manure@for $15 a ton 
and many years ago the fattening estab- 
lishments were selling it to Florida 
truckers for $25 a ton. It is an asset 
which poultry has which very few pro- 
ducers give it credit for.” 


ss 


LENTY of work and enough of play 
Help to keep all trouble away. 


The Pro Jressive Farm » 








Announcing 
1926 Models 


Here is our latest and greatest achieve 
ment—the last word in internal combus. 


tion engine development. Not just one 
size, but a complete line—1 4 to 25 H. P 
| These engines embody many improvement, 
| and refinements for the convenience of the user— 
the result of our many years’ experience as engin: 
specialists. 

If you enjoy operating an engine that starty 
easily, runs smoothly and quietly—develops more 
than its full rated horse power, and will do it con. 
tinuously and economically over a long period of 
years, then you'll be interested in learning more 
| about the Fuller & Johnson 1926 Models. 

Descriptive literature gladly sent free on ce. 
quest. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO, 
Engine Specialists—Established 1840 


645 Palm St., Madison, Wis., U.S.A 
Absorbed 


co R KJ s Painlessly 


Stubborn Doras, Callouses, Bunions vic Id atonce tothe 
wonderiul medication in this thin, iftortable tape. You 
walk, play, dance in comfort; no more nag 
ging foot pains, Pain st« »ps instantly; no draw 
ing. Comfitape contains no acid or 0isom. 
It “absorbs all hard growths eithout ta 
jury to healthy flesh. Anat iseptic, healing 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Big, handy spool, 60 sq. 
n., lasts most families 
yearormore. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after trying, get full refund, 
SOmITTAPS LABORATORY 

x 400 Burlington, 


FREE 3 


with every Comfitape order, 
bold antiseptic of A thousand use 


















full int cise ee | ar po’ 
pon ties ache M w- 








Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitco Molasses- 
Arsenate Mixture. “Mitco” is also a | 
| wonderful stock food. 
Ask for descriptive literature. , 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING C®O., 
Mobile, Ala. 











STANDARD 
ie 
CH Pals» 





The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of “Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 
If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








RALEIGH, N. C. 
Wallace C. Riohardesn. tne 
1 95 Madison iene, New York. 
Ctandere Farm Papers, 


~ 
1169 Transportation ‘Bide. Chicago, 1. 




















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
@)> Chicks, 8°u>" 


Write today for our fine catalog Msg all 
about our purebred, carefully selected stoc 

Ref.: Poultry Dept., University of Kentucky 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky- 














ie Ore: Wya: Brahmas $15. 
Ustalog Free, 7g FF Keun Farms, 


Columbie, Me Mo 
HUSKY CHICKS (how. “Bred ax 


culled from heavy laying, free range flocks S. C. White 











and Brown Leghorns. 8c. . Barred Piymouth 
Rocks, 9c. Mixed Chicks, ve. 100 per cent liv 
livery guaranteed. Postpaid. Free circular 


\ Green Forest Pou Farm & Hatchery, Richfield, P® 























































































































































































































































































ANCONAS 





Purebred Anconas.—One beautiful young 


breeding 






















































































































































































J pen; hens $1.50 each delivered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. R. Allred, Union Ridge, C, 
And Breeders’ Cards LEGMORNS 
Ss . Anything in the gle Comb Darl Brown 
: , CASH WITH ORDER Leghorns. Francum Poultry “Farm, Lenoit 
June, July, August Ar a 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- I egg strain Whit 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other ages cecing any 
editfons of The Progressive farmer also. ‘The following table shows rates per word for advertising in hatching eggs). Wi 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates prices frail’s Ene 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: ee “e a ean = 
on— Circulation— ee, ooo Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— ’ TTES 
Carolinas-Vivginia. 120,000 8 cents per word $4.50 per inch WYANDO Es adi 
Mississippi tm 110,000 ¥ ss... iT 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch Silver r Wya dotte cockerels 4 months ¢ 5M 
Georgia- Alabama. 100.000 sa., Ala., and F a. 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. ¢ 
 fixekhedaete 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. 6 cents per word $4.10 per inch 
All four editions. re re rrerrerr 26 cents per word $16.80 per inch 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, LIVESTOCK 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. : 
BERKSHIRES 
Fine ¢ ‘1 \ i, SHuce ‘ Berkshires Big type James W. Graves, American 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT hagen, Fiat Du Baltimore, Stone T pla National Bank, Richmond, Va 
00, 7 00, $1.00 1,00 $1.75, 3 tpa 16,006 
$10.90, express collect It want good plants r __CHESTER WHITES 
NORTH CAROLINA rmn_ ideal Fiant Co.. Franklin. V ~ — 5 aT AR ere 
OE) ancl urvis, Mise I< larte 

For Sale. Several farms in Wnion County, by OL pg lenge Al ae r Chester Whites 
owner. G Caldwell, Monroe i, Ss : opt _ -— iy 1 0 w ' . 

A a ~ > ave __— earl a L i 50 0 Ip ~ 

Lat containing g good bu house now occupied hy mai ex] 3s prepaid; $1.00 per r th sand « ™ DU ROC-JERSEYS _ a 
by Taylorsville Laundry farm one mile from  coliect Riverside Plant Farm, Franklir i Registered I Choice breeding. Bred gi P 
good high school T. R. Bowman, Taylorsville, N. C mn , “ae mye } s i ers s a exander Fr t 
_—-— Ca is and Tomato plants, al . 

75-acre Farm Bargain Near summer health re trie Dixie, early an late im . a = 
port, state road, 2 r | rrair te ieli ion guaranteed; $1.00 px th 
bacco, cotton saw timber postag charges collect Safe ce HAMPSHIRES _ 
pasture, orchard tbuildines, good Place in The Dixie Plant ampshires. big type rams James W Graves, 
water. Sacrificing $1,700, part Vir a Amefican National Bat Richmond, Va 
cash Come or ‘tails i other farms ao -—- — 
price $900 to $30,609. James Peterson, Lexingtor NURSERY STOCK neh of registered Hampshires, Mar 
N. Fruit and Ornamental Trees..-Salesmen wanted ‘ig Pm. Bee - 5 gpa 5 

Plant Farm for Sale,—125 100 acres in Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25 d “Moyock, N.C. feeg ins } 
cultivation; 50 acres in cotton acres corn, ba Extra Choice sred-up, Wi = » — 
ance in truck crops One 10 house; two 4 Graftec ap She} Secan Tre 
room houses and other building 1,000 square fee ee Me fy ae : very t F ~ _ o. I. €. 
steam heated hotbeds ; frames; 3 wells g and price list free. Dass Pecan Company, Lut ©. I. C. Pigs; registered free; $12.00 each. C. Y. 
pod pasture noe a = — erton, Mis McCants, Cameror ‘ 
owns in a radius o school dis- 
trict. Will subdivide I you 
want real land rood home will pay you to SEEDS ———— 
investigate i Shepherd Plant Farm, Mt. Pleasant 
China Grove, a eaten 
4 7 y witl pecigre $10.00 

VIRGINIA BEANS Willis, Arapahoe, ‘N . 
For Sale.—Two valuable stock and gz - Wi . : > — $3 per bushel f.o.b, J D. Thomp- one Poland China spring fall gilts and 
322 acres, in Albemarle, one of Virgirt ts Ss ee lie cholera immuned E & Sor tot 
counties Mrs. J. L. Pitt Scottsville, Va ans.—Mammoth Ye.lows, $2.00 bushel cash ible 

Several fine farms for sale near Norfolk, Virginia P. Willis, Rt. 3. Leesville, S. ¢ Type Spotted Pe and China pigs for sale 
the best market _in the South Also need Choice Seed Early Speckled Vs« teans, $1.75 ya Februar y March, April, $8 to $18 eacl 
tenants tor 1925, _ Kerrey _Land Corporation 26 per bushel D. A. Bureh C Chester, Ga pr and size BE. J borehand, Rt. 
Arcade Building, Norfolk a. Mamescth Wellow Gerkes for sale: $2.25 per bushel Cypress 4 hapel Va 

Ms o ellow Sx ans for sale 9.25 pe yushel, 

r highly ms ony improved six hundred acre grain any quantity J. M. Credle, Seranton, N. ¢ Three registered Big Bone Poland China gilts, three 
anc ivestoc farm tor rent over a period of years — = ~ - months old, from large prolifie sows and mammoth 
Good barns and dwelling with modern convenienees Selected Mammoth Yellow Svybeans, $2.00 bushel type vs rd boars. Prize winning stock $10.00 each 
on State Highway, ten minutes from Charlottesville. [-aredos, aon J. M. Hall, Middletown, N ; including pe ligrees W. L. Smoak, Cordova, S. C 
City offers good markets and University of Virginia Soybeans for Sale.—Otootans $6.00: Bviloxis. $3.00 — Pomerat . _—— ° 
sumationel getucgtional advantages. H. C, Michie, Jr., and Mammoth | Yellow, $2.00. T. H. Jenneite, Lake HOLSTEINS 

rlottesville a Landing y ; F 
~— — ae . Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
OTHER STATES Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. grown by u right for sale Prices right J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 

— every way; two dollars bushel. Oak Grove Stock 

Well imp-oved farm of 120 acres for sale at a bar- Farm, Camden, N. € JERSEYS 
gain. For tarm, crops, stock and tools at 40 per : ee oy 
acre. For description and terms, write to owner, J. Mammoth Yellows, $2.15; Biloxis, $3.00, f.« b. Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
Mack King, Owassa, Ala NA ns ice Roo + + eae for seed by W. W. Watson, pera. Mt Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va 
— ake Landing, ?} on a —noad +o + 

Those wishing to avoid drouths and flooils, succeed . rn 

| every year, retiring from drudgery the fifth year and ee Yellow Seed Soybeans, $3 bushel, | f.o.b —_—_ SHEEP AND GOATS — a 
live well from production of ten acres, caring for it ere Ye a bags Quick shipment. M. Makely "Sealanene d Pr purebred Shropshires ~ Early ram 
with little effort, may do so. Write for particulars astington. : nnd ewe lambs now ready for sale. W. D. Walker, 
WV. S. Blackshear, 4438 Vandalia Ave., Dallas, Texas Want all Soybean growers to know that we manu- Moyock ( 

Attention, Farmers!—Two hundr hoice d fac ture the best _ Bean Harvester in the world Hardy 
proved farms for sale or rent andired choice, well 5 & Newsom, | ange, N. @. : : TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
ae in od rich poaieicne Delta, the _ garden spot Soys.—-Grown on my farm especially for seed Gov- 90 steers and heifers, 1-2 years, $2,500.00 w. 
o the entire South. ‘reat opportunity to buy or ernment tested; ninety-nine per cent germination Hundley, Boydton, Va 
rent a home. Write Jas. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, Mammoth Yellow, $2.16 bushel: Biloxis, $2.50 bushel oa ——— ——- —__—— —_—_— 
Louisiana. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. € If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 

Choice Land for Sale <i fom Ghotee tate ton cals CANE AND SORGHUM Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis : 
on easy terms. / mge of 80 to 1.000 acres Prices , Grade pigs, 6 to 10 weeks old > to 8 dollars, 
ern prom. $40. 00 to = ts “ge there sonst Cane and Sorghum.—It pays to plant good seed Tr. S. Welborn, Lake Toxaway, N. ¢ 
, ock raising, Pecans, truits and vegetables. Pro Amber and Orange Cane, 150 pound 3 bushel bags > best Holstein or Guernsey lves, write 
itable cotton productions at present prices. Cc. E. 5 bag lots $1.40; less th 5 bag lets $1.50 bushel mF. Oak Fares ve rll \ oy ~ 
homas, Prattville, Ala. Recleaned Sudan Grass, $2.50 bushel, “12 bushe! bags B i k F I ht Vv i 

: ; - =a = = TTT" Send check or money order less 2% or will ship B-L elford Stoc Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in 

gd ge Bagge Sig Be og Fg me, ©, pt attached 5 bag Jots and over Lewis Seed ox position to make prompt shipments of pigs and shoats 

be ° > 5, os 4 , - : ‘0 “© > ri wic 8 All stoe ruara Ped. 
la., on the railroad. Wonderful improvements. Wili 26, Memphis, enn f r feeders - Send for price list A stock guaranteed, 
jl on time at 6% to white farmers and accept third DOGS 

crop proceeds yearly as payment. J. J. Littlejohn, OATS F Sal 33 Creal 7 Wall Fox Hound puppie 

a - ~ ac "a , y Sa le.- oe eam of a er vu ound ] pies, 
South Hogan St., Jacksonville, Fla. Pure pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats tng, clean 4g 1. Fore coats ae _— 
and heavy. Dealers usged buy now New five-bushel - - 
4 bags or in bulk, Also bright oat straw. Wm. P. Registered Setter puppies; also Pointers; $10.00 up. 
i} ELP OR SITUATION WANTED Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C Idlewild Kennels, Vaiden, Miss 
; . coe ‘ a iat ws Fine pedigreed Collie pups; beautifuily marked, 
; PEAS tirchett, Lebani Te 
All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- Se ———————— a. — Lebe: roan r 
S&nment positions, $140-$300 monthly, home or trav- Cowpeas.—Blue Whippoorwills and Mixed: $3.50 Hound pups, tr and running stock; $8.00 per 
ing, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo. bushel, cash with order, ¢ Baird Co., Chatta- pair. SS Asbury See. Md aa 
| nooga, Tenn Purebred Pointer puppies descendants of Comanche 
Frank Males 5.00; females $15.06 Thos. Fiour- 
PLANTS POTATOES noy. Charlie ‘Hope. \ 
y or a 
Peach Blow, most productive late Potatoes, $1.00 Airedale puppies entitled d to res istration; well mark- 

ABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER bushe od Setche ul Spring Grove _Va Bet le es ed and of best breedi: Males $12.50; females $8.00, 

Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000. Paul Murray, © Late crop Irish Potatoes; Peach Blow variety; one ey Beason, Rt. 1 Woodruff, § 

XN Pol its: $1.25, , : aus surray ataw- dollar bushel H V. Winstor Claremont, Va For Salk Pair fine, well trained opossum and 
- saline cman is Potatoes. $1.75 ner bushel coon hounds; real tree dog Quick sale .$125.00 

PL Leading Potato “plants: $1.75, 1,000, Harry Mur- Lootout Mountain, isish Potetoes, $1.15 Der Dune: § siees are real dams. Box 672, Durham, N.C. 3, W 

> ’ in 5 bushel oo $1.50 per bushel. J. Gray Harris, Se: 

y. Catawba Owings, 8 y Kellam, 
oomee FF Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Fred Murray, Certified Sr grown Cobblers for fall crop. Price Registered i Setter puy 2 months old, male 

5 N $5.00 per eleven-peck bag. Shipment July. W. F. and female. In looks and breeding they have no 
Ly Fotato oe all kinds, $1.50 thousand. National Outland, Norfolk, Va + aor Saal $15.00 each, Grady Greene, Stanfield, 
Winston, N. C 

Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.00, 1 000, postpaid. RYE PET STOCK 
arina Plant Co., Varin N. ¢ Winter Rye $1.75 Abruzzi Rye, $2.25. Order Gentian @hatianae Tciniaaiae. anise We. _ 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50 early, crop short Fred Scroggs, Brasstown fo w : 

00. Piant Company, Catawba, N. © 

: ISCELLANEOUS ED 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 8h« 1,000 Prompt = ae —-- MI E A 

ipment Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga All varieties Seed Pea b vet Beans, Soybeans 
seed e\ ri Vrite f ces. X 
Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000, Tenni i : Ga : , ™ , wi Williams. Marathou Apartments, Charlo -- 
Relivered. ©. D. Murray, Claremont, N. © Traveling buyer Philadelphia wool marke 
7 a pe — ~y — —Finest quality various four fifty 
Porto Rico Fotato, plants: 500, 85c; 1,000. $1.50 Peas, two dollars up “ans, three va- BUILDING MATERIAL 
% prepaid Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs. N. ¢ three fifty Nitrate Soda. sixty-four on - 

i, All kinds Potato, Pepper, Ege and Tomato plants, Cane Seed, one seventy-five. J. E. Coulter, He Sat eee cei ‘, crimp roofing, Rs gee oe 

Fs aa : “ em J 1 Springs gles roofi asphatt shingles, natio ac “re 

. $2.60 thousand. F rsyth Nursery, Winston, N. ce y Sprir ised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 

U4 Porto Rican Potato plants, 75¢ per 1,000. State ille, Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 

ie! spected Wri Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga | POULTRY AND EGGS ofing ¢ Durham, N. ¢ 

& Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, sixty cents: CALCIUM ARSENATE 

7°. eighty cents; 1,000 $1.50; delivered. H. H. Goff, BABY CHICKS = r , 

Raleon. aco- Brand aranteed yoverument speci- 

— - ” a fications O0- pour steel dr De drum $11.00 

Se For Sale Tampected Porto Rican Pr o plants * 1 nd chec “mone rae ‘ ewis 8 

8.00, 1.000 delivered, any quantity. ae Purebred Reds, Bock wire: Leghorns, 10c. 15 va- Send meet a CG or Bh ge Ths ler. Lewis Seed 
ough, Mershon, Ga. cues ache : — —_ — 

Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Triumph We. ase at n, oes ore “> Fn eb... Ms " ss Aus ao CANNING OUTFITS _ 
nd omate plants, 2-00 thousand, prepaid. J. F. Soe gy eae her ates. ate Barn ‘< hy Sanitary Tin Ca Elrose, Fairmont, N. C. 

1c ewto 4 . e it ( ices ay a s ahi 

" Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants ready. late va- pn —— — - FARM MACHINERY 
eties: 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c; dollar High Grade Chicks.—Delivered, 100 lots ee ee = a  — 

2 aie expressed R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N ; large assorted, $10; Rocks, Reds 4 ¢< 7% oith a a ! Hs poroaves m he = F J cage e ried 

tb -3- Rie, Pc Ee dottes, Orpingtons, $12; Assorted, $7 van with bundle tying attachment ree catalog 
©& Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Inspected; express col- Dixie ‘Poultry Farms “Brenham, Texas. showing pictures harveste Box 528, Salina, Kans 

Pect, $2.00 per thousand. Parcel post prepaid: 1,000, es - - FERTILIZERS 

rps. 500, $1.50. Sims Plant Co., Mystic, Ga Bred-to- lay, ‘ ——. “—- paid: i, large as i 

- = sorted: 100 9 Rocks, eds, Anconas, $10. Orping- Higt vrade Marl-Lime Writ f wiegs j 

Capbage and Collard on plant . Wakeflelds, and tons, Wyandottes, $12. Assorted, $8 Catalogue, frei cht aay } arme " Mar! i A “Co “oo waite, 
pee. Panne ot 000, oe 16860. a} fe: 1.000. Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo Virginia loa ’ — 
0; es Sec : 5 5 alter - 
arks, Pisgah, G. Trail’s End high egg aes White Leghorn chicks, - 
P e — ee immediate shipment, $9 . Thompson's strain Rocks 3 HAY - 

‘otato plants, $3.60 per thousand, delivered from Park’s strain Rocks, Whi te Wyandottes, and Reds ‘Xe w crop Clovet Hay for sale. $25.00 er ton 
ay 15th to July 15th, Porto Rico, Nancy’ Hall 7h $7 ; A , ’ 

Al y aco, Ne al, =§©$9.75 per hundred. Broilers, $7.00 hundred Free c Liberty, N. ( W. D. Staley 
Karly — ee om. Cash with order. picture circular. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- ——— <- == PATENTS - —— 
; Po ville, Va. 
Ye ene ~~ A ad vigste. gaa 500, $1.60; Baby Chicks from America’s pioneer hatchery have Patents.— Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
e mmediste © —¥ > ie = C ~*~ ns pleased over 25,000 customers. 22nd season. We _linean Registered Petent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
gt all eo | er on large lots. rowell’s hatch twenty popular varieties, Guaranteed safe de- Washington, D. ¢ Honorable methods 
: - livery by prepaid parcel post. Write for 40-page cata- —s = 
Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 0g and free premium offer. Miller Hatcheries, Box POULTRY SUPPLIES ~ 4 
70 cents per thousand. Cen ship in twelve hours any 732, Lancaster, Mo New Fishmea 3.25. 100: $60 ton. Oyster Shells: 
amount, Count — and uality insured. Soatright . . + 3 2 , 
py ae aE, rd is ( g , esky Chicks that live and grow fred and culled 9 75¢, 100. Robert Sm th, Nassawadox, Va aeateniis 
ro » ice 
Tomato, Cabbage, Collard plants, Jeading varieties. and Browa Keehetns te Barred Fismenth SCHO OLS AND COLLEG ES 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 290. 75c; ocks, 9c. Mixed chicks, 7c. 100 per cent live de- Young Man Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Setisfactio n _ guaranteed. livery guaranteed. Postpaid. Free circular. Green you a good trade. Write for their catak gue. Char- 
Write F. Jamison, Summerville, © Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Richfield, Pa. lotte Barber College, Chariette, N. C. 


Sam Johnson’s Pig Feeding 











~ \M ae SON uses soybeans and! 
for grazing pigs during the 
fall, but where Sam uses corn for pig 
feeding, any of the sorghum grai such 
i 1 katir, feter etc., ised 
nsteac of corn ; ‘ a it as § ( 
Rice 1 1s or any othe vailable nN 
€¢ ] \ nN § cneaper a loc: 4 
1 Isc be used 3 I ce of at least 
art of tl corn, 
Some al use peanuts, velvet beans, 
‘ cc pC f ¢ ig id ot s 
t \ hey prerers, t the seec 
‘ ‘ the legumes good for 
hal rc p + ‘ 
‘ S ( ( tome d t ‘ 
at the ( ¢ 1g ut WwW 
h les ( ed 
hog to gather or 
meal 1 t be usec ¢ e€ corn 
LIVEST\< “DITOR 
2s «© 























c. € ( ( C ©] < 
It brightens t! ( the 
avages <« mot! 
TOBACCO , 

1 W i vite 
AGENTS WANTED 

Salesmc Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery,  ct- 
rt c 

Fruit ~ ‘Trees i Sale Agents W anted, _ C ri rd 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case Toi nes 
and specialties, Wonderfully ma 
Co Dept. RB., St. Louis 

We start you without a dollar Soaps extracts 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis 

Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily Offer wonder- 





ful values We start you. ‘“‘Wholesale Distributors,’’ 
Dept. 105, 609 Divis sion Street Chicago 

Mason sold ‘18 Comet Sprayers ands Autowashes 
one Saturday; profite $2.50 each Particulars free 
Established 35 years. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Box (€-5. 

Agents.— Make $75 to $100 a week a Rubber 
Repair seale punctures and blowouts nple free. 
Marquette Rubber Company, 2325M We ift am St., 
( ‘hicagc 

Lightning.- Strange battery compound. ¢ Charges ¢ dis- 


























charged batteries insiantly Eliminates ld method 
entirely. Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 
Paul, Minn 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patent patch for igstantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils Sample pa ge free Collette XN Co., Dept. 
701 Amsterdam nN. Y¥ 

Bibles and Testaments, Bible dictionaries, Pible 
histories, Bible stories, books for home and church, 
Agents coin money Write quick Jenkins Bible 
Press Washington Dd. C 

Agents Our new hou ehold cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, my 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit V te 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield, Iowa. 
Avents.—Write for free samples Sell Madison 
**Retter-Made”’ Shirts for large f cturer direct 
to wearer No capital or experience required Many 
earn $100 weekly ard bonus Madison Mills, 511 
Broadway, New York 

Salesmer Sell Four Square Suits, $12.50. Guar- 
antec two years Five patterns Profit in advance, 
$3 to $5.50 Coat, vest, pant riding pants, slip-ons 
caps vomen’s knickers Jiffy snap-ons One-day de- 
very Stone-Field, EL2556 Wabash, Chicago 








| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BAGS CHICKS! 





50 100 
White and Brown Leghorns $2. 50 $4.50 $ 8.00 
Berred Rocks 3.00 5.00 9.00 
( Rhode tstand Reds 3.00 5.506 10.00 
S. L. Wyandottes 4.00 7.00 13.00 
Assorted Chicks 2.2 4.00 7.00 
Lots of 500, each '/2c less. Lots of 1,000, each fo 
lees, 1% safe and live delivery guaranteed, pare | 
} cel postpaid 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY t 
({ Box 166, RICHFIELD, PA. | 








| PUREBRED POULTRY 


SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
8 te 10 week old OF POULTRY 












pullets of range 

breed and raised ains 
in Leghorns, ree eng and 
W yandottes. wains ‘ erels, hens, 
and cocks in breeds. Send for special 
price list and informatic 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. 11B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


15,000 BLOOD TESTED PULLETS 














Wh. Lechorns, Br. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, R. 1 
Reds, 6 12 vee old—Outstanding in quality. 
Prove Also 4.100 rigidly culled, blood 
tested, one and two year old hens of exceptional 
quality at half their valne These splendid birds 
will positively improve your flocks Nearly 5,000 
pullets shipped since Apri Sth. Special summer 
folder with red gp pric _ 1 what these custom- 
ers have to 8 th ds 
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© od 
Cc. A. NORMAN. Drawer 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
HOLLINS COLLEGE (Accredited) 


For many years: EVERY 
record or on te Segis-Ornsby Free ting. 
An outstanding Er bred bull heads the hbetd. 


Jos. A. Turn r, Dent. F, Holl'ns College, Va 
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DopnpGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TOURING CAR 


Half the pleasure of buying a motor 
car rests in the conviction that you 
have exercised a sensible choice. 


That pleasure is shared by every 
Dodge Brothers purchaser—not alone 
at the hour of purchase but ever 
afterward. 


His good judgment is confirmed by 
everything that he continues to hear 
about the car, and everything that it 
does. 


Five Balloon Tires 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


Wa ARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
LE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
oceaeer says, “I saw your advertisement in Tite Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from ary fraudulent mis-, 
representation in our advertising columns 7 cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however: nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally * hfs 
Investiszate land before re Faves ey 
purchasing Ap rie eure 
IER 2 SN pee 























SAVE 
BARBER 


{PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


NEW YORK 
FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION 
Midway between Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania Terminals 
|} FOURTH AVE. FROM 32nd to 33rd STREETS 
Subway at Door 
SINGLE ROOMS, $2.59 PER DAY 


30 DAY TRIAL 
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Would You Like to Make 
$5,000 a Year? 


I want reliable People in every 
town to demonstrate and 4 
show my famous designs in , 
House, Porch and Street Dresses. NS i 


40 CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY I do all collecting, de- 


livering, ete., by mail 

and pay you every week. It’s easy to 

make $50 or $60 a week right from the 

start, and you can expect 

FREE to double your earnings 

3 beautiful | every six months in this 

TSs30s SFO new, high class business 

on my tib- whichis permanent. Write 

eral pian me today to be sure to be 
———=—! first in your locality RST 

this exclusive opportunity. L LEE, 

1623 Gateway Station, yp cn City, Mo, 


given you 








To tive FREED dog healthy, send for author- 
itative ook, ‘Diseases of the Dog’’ 
cribes every known dog ailment and 
prescribes correct treatment. For 46 
years Glover's Medicines have been 
standard remedies and prev nage es 
for animal ailments. Write Dep. i7E 


{ H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 119-Sth Av., N.Y 











SPECIALIST 


ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT 

Old Farmer Gulletson, 
aving sold the south 

fifty .years before on 
“Look, S’manthy!” he 
gazed upon the leaning tower 
iella musta been drunk 

i —Life 


NOT TOO URGENT 
*‘Toofus!” 
“Ves, 
“Call 
ike an 
“Yes, 
“Don't press 
journal 


sir?” 
up my dentist and 
engagement with me And, 


sir?” 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


“Say, boss,” cried a dark-sl 


much perturbed into 


boy has 


ushing 
ount threafened 
ives pertection.” 


*Hov 


the man 


rbout a bull 
behind the counter 
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“Wuthless, 
no razzer-proof colla 
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WILL MARRY ON THe FIRST 
od looking Monroe git 
arried ¢ t hit 
inquired ‘No 

is a becoming rosy 


1ance.—Monroe Jou 


be wr 


HIS MISTAKE 
Billy returned from s 
iving had the 
“Billy!” exclz 
ave I 
Good little boys 1 
“Well,” said Bil 
ought he was a 
n.”—Staffordshire S 
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told you to plas 


SWALLOW THAT 

“Now if I were ly 

the mean man a 

picked up one of his wife's 
“Then 

for that old 

said his wife 


aybe Ud get 
hat I've wor 
W isc 


TOO .MUCH TO EXPECT 


said, “I'n 


such dirty towels in 


g to leave 


my 


“Look here,” he 
never 
and I can never find any 


I've seen 


life, soap.” 
“But 
was the landlady’s 
ws ad 
not a cat.’ 


ne id,” 


you've got a ton 
curt 
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reply 
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was the quick “but I'm 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— c opyright, 1925. by 


sell Syndicate. Inc 














HEAP O’ GooD-LoaoKIN’ 
WIMMENS MARRYS UGLY 
MENS ,BuUT MAH OLE 
OMAN WuUZ SORTER 
PERTICLAR DAT WAY!: 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Hit’s done got so yor ‘pend on 
nobody much ‘cep'n yose’f—en you has 
io be keerful bout dat? 


cain t 





